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The Apostles’ Creed 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker 
of heaven and earth; 

And in Jesus Christ his only Son our Lord; 
who was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born 
of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pontius 
Pilate, was crucified, dead, and buried; he 
descended into hell; the third day he rose again 
from the dead; he ascended into heaven, and 
sitteth on the right hand of God the Father 
Almighty; from thence lie shall come to judge 
the quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy cath¬ 
olic church; the communion of saints; the 
forgiveness of sins; the resurrection of the 
body; and the life everlasting. Amen. 




By faith he forsook Egypt , not fearing the 
wrath of the king: for he endured , as seeing 
him who is invisible. 

Hebrews 11:27. 

En ceste foy je vueil vivre et mourir. 

pRANgois Villon. 
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Translators Preface 


; every translator strives to do, I have sought to render 



JLY. this book into fluent English without, however, changing 
the meaning of the original language. This requires, of course, 
a thorough understanding of the mental climate of both coun¬ 
tries in question—in this case, of the United States and of the 
Netherlands. Thus, I have deemed it necessary to change the 
original Dutch title, which in translation reads “As Seeing Him 
Who Is Invisible," a phrase taken from The Letter to the 
Hebrews, ch. 11:27, into the more general title “The Apostles' 
Creed Interpreted in Words and Pictures." Furthermore, I have 
deleted those passages which were so specifically Dutch in back¬ 
ground and situation that they could not be properly appreci¬ 
ated by the American reader. 

Part One, on “The Meaning of the Creed Today/' was written 
by Dr. J. T. Wiersma, and Part Two, “Interpretations of the 
Creed in Art," was prepared by Dr. }. W. Schulte Nordholt. 

In some instances where the authors of the book had quoted 
Dutch hymns and German or Dutch poems, I have substituted 
English-language poems and hymns, while taking special care, 
of course, to choose only those which were closest in meaning 
and composition to the original German and Dutch. In other 
cases, I have translated them into English myself as accurately 
and poetically as possible. 

Although I realize that the somewhat Biblical style of the 
authors and their approach to the specific topic of this book is 
more familiar to the average layman in the Netherlands than 
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to his counterpart in the United States, I trust that this book 
will be properly understood and highly appreciated for its depth, 
originality, and insight into the Christian faith. 

Henriette R. Breebaart 


Princeton , New Jersey 
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Introduction 


hat deep emotion has been both restrained and ex- 



V V pressed in the Apostles' Creed throughout the ages? All 
the majesty and tenderness, love and beauty, of the gospel is 
bound together in this creed and is conveyed to us in the church 
at all places and under all circumstances. It expresses a common 
experience of spiritual community and a truer humanity than 
is found anywhere else. Words stronger than we are, words 
charged with power, keep us united in harmony and close to 


God. 


An old legend would have us believe that the apostles were 
the writers of the creed. It was even said to have been written 
during Pentecost, with each apostle contributing his share. ‘‘If 
the apostles had left us no writings at all, we would have come 
by the religious rule, as handed down by them to the leaders of 
the church," said church father Irenaeus. What he meant was 
that even if not one book of the Bible remained, there would 
always be this religious rule; and it would suffice. During the 
Middle Ages, there was current a small rhyme that helped to 
retain the sequence of articles that the individual apostles were 
supposed to have contributed to the religious rule: 

Articuli fidei sunt bis sex corde tenendi 
Quos Christi s ocii docuerunt pneumati pleni. 

Credo Deum Patrem Petrus inquit cuncta creantem 
Andreas dixit: Ego credo Jesum fore Christum. 
Conceptual natum Jacobus , Passumque Johannes 
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lnfera Philippus fugit, Thomasque revixit. 

Scandit Bartholomcieus, veniet censere Matthaeus 
Pneuma minor Jacobus , Simon peccata remittit 
Restituit carnem ]udas y vitamque Mathias. 

By droning the hexameters, the students of the Latin schools 
used to memorize them. The rhyme was not true. However, 
some old fundamental vestiges of it remain in the creed. Fore¬ 
most, there is the triumphant cry, “J esus is Lord!” In its present 
form, the creed was used for the first time as late as 450 in 
Southern France, where it derived again from an older Roman 
creed, dating from the second century, the so-called Forma 
Romana Vetus. The creed is primarily traditional in usage. Al¬ 
though the Reformation diametrically opposed the Scriptures 
to tradition, it faithfully kept to this creed. The singing of it 
was introduced by Calvin in his church in Geneva, and the 
Dutch Reformed Church in Holland adopted it in its devo¬ 
tional service. For us today, there is no better way of seeking 
again to profess the unity of God and his church than with 
these old words. In any case, Christianity still has the creed 
as a common denominator. In it we are united with the past 
and with the world church of today—a tremendous thought. 
Of much greater importance is to make these words part of our 
inner being. This book deals with the Apostles' Creed. It re¬ 
flects on the creed's meaning today and studies the renderings 
of its artistic expressions throughout the ages. For within those 
expressions lies one of the greatest secrets of Christianity: 
blessed are those who have not seen and yet believe. Christians 
have broken images only to re-erect them, because they knew 
that in faith they touched upon the deepest reality. Man must 
feel compelled to commit himself completely, not only to wor¬ 
ship with hands but to look with closed eyes, seeing what he 
does not see. Hence, the Scriptural motto of this book. 

Our purpose is to stir love once again for these words of the 
creed and for the beauty of those artistic expressions which pro¬ 
claim Him who surpasses us all in grace and who is Truth itself. 
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PART ONE 



The Meaning 

of the Creed Today 

I “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of all 
things visible and invisible/’ The early church frequently 
used military terms to express matters of faith. Tertullian used 
to call the creed “a pledge of allegiance to the banner of Christ.” 
The creed, as such, was called a “symbol,” meaning “password.” 
Whoever knew the password was admitted into the community 
of the church. Knowing and believing arc identical. He who 
knows God believes in him and he who believes in God knows 
him. Knowing, here, is meant in a wider sense than intellectual 
knowledge, however much we are prone to underestimate the 
fact that a child’s faith implies, rather than precludes, intellectual 
knowledge. 

Many Christians use their minds well in worldly matters, but 
not in matters of faith. This causes them much spiritual poverty 
and doubt, and difficulties that could have been prevented. 
Quite frequently a want of inner discipline and an absence of 
love for God keep us from thoughtful preoccupation with the 
things of the Kingdom of God. “Fides quaerit intellectum”: 
“Faith seeks insight.” (Anselm.) “He who does not apply himself 
to the study of faith is not converted.” (Gunning.) “The 
theological ignorance of this century is one of the greatest steps 
toward barbarism.” (Denis de Rougemont.) However, it is true 
that both to know by faith and to believe by reason is greater 
than intellectual knowledge. 

Belief in God involves one’s whole being: one’s head, heart, 
and hands, a process of thinking, willing, and acting. Faith might 
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best be compared with love. Neither faith nor love is a point of 
view. If someone said: Tonight, I defend love as a point of 
view, it would sound absurd. Love is a reality engendered by a 
relationship. Love develops from the encounter of two human 
beings. It overwhelms and pervades us, it controls and takes 
possession of us; because of this encounter, it is felt to be a sweet 
domination of our being and it stirs the desire to share our life 
with the loved one. It is the same as faith. The Other enters 
into our lives as the Lover. We then realize that we are not 
worthy of love, and we feel it to be an undeserved gift, a grace. 
The Other is God. Rut is not God a problem to us? Our outlook 
on many matters changes considerably through faith. There is 
much in life and on earth that remains unsolved and puzzles 
us. Many things remain obscure and cloudy. We often are a 
problem to ourselves. No one knows himself. In the West we 
have been giving ourselves the same old command, “Know 
thyself/' for the past twenty-five hundred years. And despite all 
our meditation, we feel that the question What is man? is still 
in its infancy. God, the Other who is so different from us, 
instead of being obscure, is clear and lucid. Actually, God is an 
inscrutable mystery. He surpasses all understanding. That, how¬ 
ever, does not preclude the lucidity and clarity of God. One 
might compare it with the mother-child relationship. A child 
may not grasp what mother is, but at the same time he accepts 
mother without questioning. In her love and care, her nearness 
and protection, mother reveals her being to the child as simple, 
lucid, and reliable. Likewise, God reveals himself to us in his 
love and truth, his righteousness and patience, to be essentially 
simple and trustworthy. “Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither have entered into the heart of man, the things which 
God hath prepared for them that love him." (I Cor. 2:9.) This 
passage does not deal with one of the many gods we create for 
ourselves. Christians as well as non-Christians know many such 
gods. Whoever and whatever has one's trust and passion is 
such a god. One's god is what one gives one's life for. It can be 
either communism or the church, science or the company. All 
idols, says the Bible. Do not have your heart set upon them. 
Blit in reciting or singing its creed, its symbol, and in demanding 
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its password: “Do you believe in God with all your heart?” 
the church refers to the one, true God, the God of Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, the Father who revealed himself in Jesus Christ. 
Whether God exists and whether he is the true and only God 
is beyond verification. Hence, discussion is of no avail. Not that 
the church is too proud or fanatic to discuss it, but in the very 
nature of the church it cannot do so, just as a husband cannot 
dispute his wife’s existence. She simply exists, here and now, 
at this moment. When one experiences the wonder of loving 
and being loved, one has no need for arguments or apologies. 
In the church, as a community of faith, we simply join in sing¬ 
ing, proclaiming, thinking, and participating. “Hear, O Israel: 
The Lord our God is one Lord.” (Deut. 6:4.) Or with the words 
of Thomas Aquinas: “Deus non est in aliquo genere,” God 
should not be understood as a species of a group. God is not a 
type of genus: being the divine concept or gods in general. God 
is not the God of Christianity next to many other gods. God is 
God. “To whom then will ye liken me, or shall I be equal? saith 
the Holy One.” (Isa. 40:25.) The whole universe is his domain, 
sings the church. 

We profess that God is the Almighty. It is of deep significance 
that, in the order of the creed, God is first professed as the 
Father and then as the Almighty. God is not omnipotence as 
such. Omnipotence is not God, but God is the Almighty. If 
omnipotence were God, we would be at the mercy of the most 
frightening tyranny. Imagine a dictator without heart or con¬ 
science. He thinks, decides, and acts arbitrarily. Were millions 
to perish, he would be unconcerned, so long as he could satisfy 
his lust for power. That is power without heart. Moreover, being 
merely human power, it is temporary and limited. But omnip¬ 
otence without heart would mean a complete surrender to the 
devil. God may not be the devil to some people, but, as they 
see it, he is the great, unknown Almighty, who has us vulnerable 
human beings completely in his power. They are wrong. Here 
the creed can enlighten us. God, the Father, is almighty. And 
God wields his power from his loving and righteous heart, which 
gave itself mercifully to us in Jesus Christ. Hence, we may 
believe that God’s power first manifests itself in its dedication 
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to the salvation of the world and all of us. The omnipotence of 
God reaches so far as- to grant forgiveness, the resurrection, and 
life everlasting. Our minds only partly grasp the greatness of 
God’s love. That love is almighty, for God is love. 

That same loving heart of God the Father brought about the 
Creation. At the basis of it lies the sovereign will of his love. 
God is life, joy, love, and fellowship, being one in his eternal 
essence as the Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. He needs no 
one. He is self-sufficient. As a beautiful old saying puts it: God 
is all-sufficient within himself. Nevertheless, he called forth 
the Creation: heaven and earth, things visible and invisible. 
Many people find the first chapters of the Bible unacceptable 
in so far as they do not agree with the scientific facts, but those 
are fictitious difficulties. The Biblical account of the Creation 
is not a scientific dissertation, but a song of praise to the Creator. 
While a song of praise, it is at the same a sermon telling us that 
everything existing is born of God’s love, that the fundamental 
law of all things is love, and that we should realize the absolute 
and fundamental difference between the Creator and the created. 
For religious adoration of that which is created characterizes 
paganism in the Biblical sense of the word. 



“They arc all acting against the decrees of Caesar, say- 


J_L ing that there is another king, Jesus.” (Acts 17:7.) It 

was with this accusation that, during one of their missionary 
trips, Paul and his colleagues were dragged before the city 
authorities of Thessalonica. The accusation was true and to the 
point. The opposition could not have broached a more delicate 
question. The question under consideration was: Who is Lord 
[Kyrios]? Caesar? Is it the universal ruler on the throne of Rome, 
or is it Jesus? This was not an academic question that could be 
discussed objectively without any commitment; it was a question 
that life depended upon, a matter of life or death. The New 
Testament speaks about this in emphatic terms. God has highly 
exalted Jesus, as it is written in order "that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow ... in heaven, and ... in earth, and . . . 
under the earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
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Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” (Phil. 2:10-11). 
The call is complete: on the one hand, by the individual emphasis 
to bow our knees and to worship Jesus as God, and quantitatively, 
in the admonition that every knee shall bow, that every tongue 
of the angels in heaven, of mankind on earth, and of the de¬ 
ceased under the earth shall worship. But the emperor of Rome 
also enforced his claim to the title of 'lord.” During the early 
centuries, the various emperors emphasized this claim more and 
more. Long before the Christian Era, Eastern rulers demanded 
veneration as gods. "The god of the heavens is my father; I am 
his son,” a Pharaoh declared at his accession to the throne. 
"Arrival of the venerable in Judea” is written on a coin struck on 
the occasion of a complete tour of his domain which was made 
by the Emperor Hadrian. "Why do you object so much to say¬ 
ing, 'The emperor is lord/ and to making sacrifices?” the im¬ 
perial official asked the aged Polycarp of Smyrna. "How could 
I curse my King who saved me?” the Christian martyr answered. 

Quite frequently it was not considered sufficient for Christians 
to say: "The emperor is lord,” but "Damned be Christ” had to 
be added. Perhaps Paul in one of his letters refers to this terrible 
dilemma of professing or cursing Jesus when he writes: "Where¬ 
fore I give you to understand, that no man speaking by the 
Spirit of God calleth Jesus accursed and that no man can say 
that Jesus is the Lord, but by the Ploly Ghost” (I Cor. 12:3). 

Historically as well as theologically, the wording "Jesus is 
Lord” is about the oldest basic truth of the creed. Its much 
more elaborate form today has gradually developed throughout 
the ages around this basic truth. The Christians of the first 
century did not start with a belief in God into which later on, 
they incorporated Jesus, but rather, the other way around: by 
believing in Jesus as Lord, they also believed in God. Neither 
was Jesus master, teacher, prophet only, however much he is 
referred to by these names. This might imply that they saw 
nothing more in Jesus than a guide to God, whereas the New 
Testament and the fundamentals of the creed of early Christi¬ 
anity intend to profess that he is the revelation, the presence of 
God himself. The title "Lord” was the highest name they could 
call him. The same name is conferred only on God in the Old 
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Testament. How, then, could one confer the title of “Lord” on 
someone else, and, for that matter, even on the emperor of 
Rome? That single name “Lord” determined whether one was 
a Christian or a heathen. It was a matter of life or death, which 
it still is. If the church knows what it is saying when it joins the 
early Christians in professing: “Jesus is Lord!” that is a matter 
of great joy and impact. Whoever professes this is a free man: 
he has one Lord, while nothing or no one can master him any 
longer. Besides serving under the command of this Lord, he is 
called upon to love God and his neighbor. 

We might feel that terms like “Lord” and “command” sound 
somewhat formal, cold, and military. The name of Jesus can 
rid us of that feeling. Joseph and Mary were not the ones to 
choose this name for their child; God gave it. “She will bear a 
son, and you shall call his name Jesus, for he will save his people 
from their sins.” (Matt. 1:21.) Actually, the name Jesus as 
such was not so very special at all. Many other people had this 
name. What makes it so unique in Jesus' case is that name, 
person, and work overlap. There arc names in history that sug¬ 
gest a world in themselves—names of missionaries, theologians, 
scientists, statesmen, and politicians. We mention these men 
respectfully, but our respect does not blind us to their being 
fallible human beings. Sometimes they act in a way we had not 
expected, and we are disappointed in them. Grandeur et misere: 
such is man. The only person whom we believe to have lived up 
to the calling of his name is Jesus. He is called the Soter , i.e., 
the Savior, the Redeemer, the Intercessor. “One hears in it the 
sound of work, of the struggle with the demons, of the battle 
in infernal circumstances, of loneliness, of the perils too frightful 
for man to bear.” (Miskotte.) “I have a baptism to be baptized 
with; and how I am constrained until it is accomplished!” (Luke 
12:50.) Although the word “Savior,” which is the literal transla¬ 
tion of “Jesus,” often has a connotation of sentimental affection 
in its meaning, it ought to be dear to us. Hidden in it lies the 
fact that, through Jesus, God has given his innermost life, his 
heart, that we, in exchange for our sinful life, may partake in the 
fullness of a new life. In Jesus Christ we are born again as new 
men. As such, God judges us. 
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m One of the characteristics of the spiritual climate of 
the Roman Empire during the time the apostles and 
their colleagues were proclaiming the gospel was the completely 
different way in which mind was regarded in comparison to 
matter. Many felt it to be a tragic ambiguity that through the 
mind they partook of the divine while, at the same time, they 
were imprisoned by matter. Against this background, it is under¬ 
standable that quite a few among the members of the early 
church could not accept the fact that Jesus, the one who had 
come from heaven, was a real human being of flesh and blood. 
This could not be true; moreover, it should not be true. Accord¬ 
ing to them, he could have lived on earth only as a shadow. 
They thought it their bounden duty to dissociate themselves 
from their physical being as much as possible by chastisements 
and abstinence in imitation of that spiritual Lord from the 
heavens. In the very beginning, this idea turned up here and 
there in the Christian congregation. We find traces of it in the 
New Testament, where this idea is refuted sharply because it was 
considered to affect seriously the real significance of Jesus Christ 
and the proclamation of the gospel. In the letters of John, which 
center around the love of God toward mankind as manifested 
by the coming of Jesus, and the love of man toward God and 
his fellow men, the concept of Jesus living on earth as a shadow 
is dismissed in sharp terms. “Beloved," John writes, “do not 
believe every spirit, but test the spirits to see whether they are of 
God; for many false prophets have gone out into the world. By 
this you know the Spirit of God: every' spirit which confesses 
that Jesus Christ has come in the flesh is of God, and every 
spirit which does not confess Jesus is not of God." (I John 
4:1-3.) 

The fight against this theory, which continued to attract ad¬ 
herents, was waged in the early church for a number of centuries. 
The church could not take a lenient view, because such an idea 
could not be reconciled to the gospel, deprived of its comfort, 
as a message of joy. Consequently, the martyr Ignatius of 
Antioch writes in one of his letters: “Jesus Christ, from the 
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lineage of David, son of Mary, was truly born, ate and drank, 
suffered in reality under Pontius Pilate, was really crucified, died 
in the presence of celestial, terrestrial, and subterranean beings. 
He really rose from the dead/' 

Here, we see another motive for the church to decide on a 
formulation of its belief in clear terms. The church was con¬ 
cerned not so much about its position as about the importance 
of conveying clearly the comfort and joy of the gospel. That is 
the reason why the Apostles' Creed professes: “born of the 
Virgin Mary." The point at issue was not the person of Mary, 
although traces of the adoration of Mary go far back into the 
history of the early church, but, rather, the testimony of faith 
that Jesus really existed in the flesh: not a partly divine, partly 
human, being who had dwelt on earth for some years and lived 
a secluded life but a fellow man having shared our lives com¬ 
pletely. There is no being more human than Jesus yet at the 
same time of such importance that the proclamation of the 
gospel centers around him alone. All the other persons arc 
subordinate figures having their task to perform. Mary is a 
subordinate figure too. However, she has a very special position 
as the mother of Jesus that we Protestants may have distorted 
in our resentments. Nevertheless, we follow the road indicated 
by the testimony of the New Testament in being unable to 
surround her with a resplendent halo. Jesus himself minimizes 
her natural union with him as her son. He refers her to the 
circle of believers, which is the only place where she will ulti¬ 
mately find the right relationship toward her child. We could 
call the first worshiper of Mary the woman who exclaimed: 
“Blessed is the womb that bore you, and the breasts that you 
sucked!" Jesus answers: “Blessed rather are those who hear the 
word of God and keep it!" (Luke 11:27-28.) In all the twenty- 
one epistles of the New Testament, there is only one allusion 
to Mary, where it is said about Jesus that he is “born of woman" 
(Gal. 4:4). The fact that God chose her to be the mother of 
Jesus is an event that took place only once and that put her in a 
unique position. The joy, sorrow, and happiness that she alone 
experienced as mother of the new-born, the crucified, and the 
resurrected is a private and intense experience we cannot imagine, 
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yet her being one of us in every respect—a Jewess, a fellow being, 
a fellow believer whom we would almost overlook in her 
modesty—gives us great comfort and joy as we adore together 
with her the Child whom Heaven gave to the earth. However 
much the church first stressed the importance of professing 
Jesus as a real human being, born of the Virgin Mary, it pro¬ 
claimed just as emphatically that he was a gift from heaven. 
The creed expresses it as such: “conceived by the Holy Ghost.” 
Here, too, the underlying reason is to make relevant the solace 
and joy of the gospel. We rejoice at Christmas not only over 
the birth of the true man as God has willed him from the 
beginning of creation but also over Immanuel's being born 
unto us. The Hebrew name explains it clearly: “God with us.” 

Quite a few people struggle with this part of the creed. They 
find the texts that proclaim the conception of the Holy Ghost 
weak, and they believe that even without the miraculous birth 
God could give himself in the child Jesus for the salvation of 
the world. Yet they believe and are equally grateful that Jesus 
is Immanuel. There are other people who refute this part of the 
Apostles' Creed, for they see in Jesus only a man, though the 
noblest offspring of the tree called humanity. We cannot blame 
the church when it cannot recognize its faith any more readily 
in this last conviction. Christmas would then be the celebration 
of the birth of a human being, be it the most noble man. All 
the solace and joy that God has given us in his revelation in 
the real man Jesus would then be gone. We would then still be 
alone while the story of Christmas and the whole testimony 
of the New Testament proclaim Immanuel. That is the reason 
why the church insists on keeping these mysterious words: “con¬ 
ceived by the Holy Ghost.” In place of an earthly father, of 
man as the creative element in the human world, God creates 
the new Man of the flesh and blood of Mary. This new creation 
is just as miraculous as the former. It is inspired by the love of 
God, who gave his heart to mankind. 
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I \ / It is a well-known fact in the realm of religion that 
_L V gods die and rise again. Gods of fertility, such as 
Adonis, Osiris, and Tammuz, have experienced this. When it 
occurred is not recorded. In nature, specific dates do not matter. 
Coming to life, dying, life springing from death again, growing, 
ripening, and bearing fruit, and so on, in endless repetition, are 
nature’s vital concern. Even the gods are subject to this process. 
Actually, in concise form, they exemplify the general changing 
phases of nature. Jesus also saw the course of his life reflected 
in the phases of nature. '‘Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except 
a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone: 
but if it die, it bringcth forth much fruit.” (John 12:24.) Yet 
there are definite dissimilarities between Jesus’ death and that of 
the gods of vegetation. The latter die because they are part of 
an irreversible cycle fixed by fate to which all submit. The death 
of Jesus is an act of his own free will. Of course, the holy will of 
God the Father lies at the root of it; but Jesus, despite his struggle 
and fear, complies willingly with the divine command imposed 
upon him. “Father, if thou art willing, remove this cup from me; 
nevertheless not my will, but thine, be done.” (Luke 22:42.) 
Here, Jesus does not submit to a natural phenomenon but fulfills 
a mission. All nature, as the Bible interprets it, is a stage in the 
service of God. On that stage is enacted the history of mankind 
and of God and mankind. Therefore, dates are very much to 
the point here, since history is not a perpetual cycle but, rather, 
a pilgrimage proceeding toward an end. The name of Pontius 
Pilate might somehow be taken to mark a date in the creed. As 
such, Pilate is merely a subordinate and distant figure somewhere 
around Jesus: a hypocritical Roman official, still preserving a 
touch of conscience, yet so hopelessly entangled in a web of 
corruption that he was forced to put his own interest before 
justice in order to escape an indictment from his superiors and 
from the emperor. Pilate’s unintentional merit lies in his being 
the incontestable witness of Jesus’ historic death. Previously, we 
have pointed out how much the church insisted upon following 
the testimony of the New Testament and professing Jesus to be 
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a real human being. A variation on the same theme is to empha¬ 
size the historic character of Jesus’ suffering and death. The Bible 
is the first to do this. Luke tells us that he was able to compile the 
narratives of his gospel, “just as they were delivered to us by those 
who from the beginning were eyewitnesses and ministers of the 
word” (Luke 1:2). 

John starts his first letter: “Which we have heard, which we 
have seen with our eyes, which we have looked upon and touched 
with our hands, concerning the word of life— ... we proclaim 
also to you.” (I John 1:1, 3.) 

Seen from this point of view, the church has always been op¬ 
posed to interpreting the suffering and death of Christ as a myth 
or a concept. According to the church, that would mar the 
reality of the revelation—that is to say, the demonstration of 
God’s participation in, and concern with, the history of mankind 
which finally results in God’s becoming man. We should under¬ 
stand Jesus' suffering in the same light. By wondering how this 
suffering and God’s love and righteousness are to be reconciled, 
we would be reversing the very nature of God’s love, which, after 
all, ultimately expresses itself through this suffering. In speaking 
of the love of God, the New Testament always points to the 
cross! 

Jesus’ suffering proclaims to us that God is holy and man sinful. 
This is the first time in this book that we have used the term “sin¬ 
ful” and probably will be the last time. It has been used all too 
often and too glibly as well. However, at this point, it cannot be 
left out. Together with many other words, such as creation, 
grace, redemption, and resurrection, “sinful” also belongs to the 
very nature of the creed. Almost everyone has enough psycho¬ 
logical and moral insight to know and admit his own moral 
shortcomings, but it is the cross of Christ that induces us to 
realize that we are sinful. “Who suffered”: every year, the church 
tries to see what that must have meant, but our lack of imagina¬ 
tion leaves it with only a vague notion. “Was crucified”: Jesus, 
hanged on the cross of shame, of the pagans, which was the 
Roman form of capital punishment, underwent this as the fate 
of a justly tried criminal. Nailed on the cross, thus hanging be¬ 
tween heaven and earth, he was forsaken by God and rejected by 
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man. “Died”: whatever else one may say about this, Jesus’ death 
clearly preaches that, according to God’s judgment, some rela¬ 
tionship exists between sin and death. “Was buried”: this ac¬ 
centuates the fact that the judgment has been carried out. “De¬ 
scended into hell”: one group in the Christian church interprets 
this to mean that Jesus was beyond the reach of God, which 
shows the totally unique and unimaginable character of Christ’s 
suffering. This interpretation makes sense unless the phrase “de¬ 
scended into hell” is placed between “crucified” and “buried.” 
Another interpretation deriving from a better translation: “de¬ 
scended into the realm of the dead,” suggests that between his 
death and resurrection, Jesus delivers, in his capacity of universal 
Savior, those already dead before his coming from the shadow 
existence of Sheol, the underworld of the dead. 

From Pilate came the famous phrase: “Ecce homo !”: “Behold 
the man!” He said it while pointing at the tortured Jesus. He 
said much more than he realized. Within the church, where we 
are vitally concerned with our faith, we apply this profound 
phrase to ourselves and, with contrite heart, we change it into: 
“Ecce ego/” I should have been crucified. 

It would be a mistake to conclude that Jesus is an objective 
third character who answers for the guilty in the trial between the 
Holy God and mankind deserving punishment. Jesus stands defi¬ 
nitely on God’s side and thus, through his Passion, God delves 
into the depths of human guilt and distress. God is love. Jesus is 
just as much on the side of man. Through his Passion, man ex¬ 
periences the ultimate consequence of the choice he made from 
the very beginning, as we see in the Bible, to lead his own life 
independent of God, which ends in hell. God is holy. 

V Nobody witnessed Jesus’ resurrection. Busy and noisy 
as Golgotha was, the court of Joseph of Arimathea 
was quiet. The crucifixion was probably recorded in the annals 
of Pontius Pilate; the resurrection, however, escaped from the 
judgment of history. No proof can be adduced. Even the empty 
tomb could not be accepted as proof. After all, Jesus’ body could 
have been stolen. The Evangelists record a rumor that soon 
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circulated among the Jews. They tell that, at first, even the dis¬ 
ciples would hardly believe that Jesus was alive. There is the story 
about Thomas, who wished to see before he believed. Luke re¬ 
ports that when Jesus, the resurrected, suddenly stood among 
them “they were startled and frightened, and supposed that they 
saw a spirit” (Luke 24:37). When Jesus approaches them, say¬ 
ing: “See my hands and my feet, that it is I myself; handle me, 
and see; for a spirit has not flesh and bones as you see that I 
have” (Luke 24:39), Luke adds this very human note: “They 
still disbelieved for joy” (Luke 24:41). The most moving story 
is that of the two men who were totally disillusioned on their 
way back from Jerusalem to Emmaus. They had lost all hope 
that their oppressed people would be redeemed by Jesus, because 
with the cross ended their expectations. The unknown stranger 
who joined them showed them how wrong they were to despair. 
They ought to know better. They were brought up with the 
Scriptures that had clearly prophesied that the Christ should 
suffer in order to enter into his glory. At the end of the journey, 
yielding to their special request, the stranger went in to stay 
with the men from Emmaus, sat at table with them, took the 
bread, blessed and gave it to them. At that moment, they recog¬ 
nized Him and “he vanished out of their sight” (Luke 24:31). 
The men from Emmaus stayed behind with the interpretation of 
the Scriptures and the bread. 

Whereas the Eastern Church celebrates Easter almost in the 
sense of a new, glorious creation, the Western Church com¬ 
memorates Easter quite soberly. It seems as though the com¬ 
memoration of the Passion of Christ for the world of sinners, 
which reaches its peak on Good Friday, drowns out the jubila¬ 
tions to be shouted at Easter. Western art has sometimes pro¬ 
duced powerful and majestic images of the resurrection—some¬ 
times too tumultuous, though we in the West are blessed with 
beautiful Easter songs. Nevertheless, if we are asked what is the 
heart of the gospel, our answer will be a reference to the Passion 
of Christ rather than the cry: “The Lord is risen indeed!” 

The cross is the reverse side of the resurrection. Without the 
cross there would be no resurrection, and without the resurrection 
the cross would be not the reconciliation of heaven and earth 
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but a tragic event. Yet the church gives a more central point to 
the resurrection than we use to give in our personal life and 
our church life. The apostles would not have gone into the 
world to preach the gospel, nor would they have written down 
their preachings or had them written down later on, if the resur¬ 
rected Lord had not appeared unto them. Likewise, Churchill 
would have written his memoirs from the very beginning in a 
different tone—if he had written them at all—if the Allies had 
lost World War II. He wrote them, having the final episode in 
mind, and looking back, as it were, from the moment of victory. 
Thus, it is just as unlikely that, without the resurrection, the 
New Testament would have been added to the Scriptures of 
Israel. Greatly disillusioned, the apostles would have resumed 
their former trades. It would have been a short and unforgettable 
period of their life, full of hope, but ending in Jesus’ death. They 
would not have had any message to proclaim to all the different 
peoples of the enormous Roman Empire. However, all this did 
happen because of their several encounters with the resurrected 
Jesus and his command to go out into the world and preach the 
gospel. Easter revealed to them that which was formerly con¬ 
cealed and later totally hidden by the cross. Before the advent 
of Easter, they had had a vague notion from time to time of the 
true being of Jesus with whom they were familiar. Suddenly it 
became clear to them, and their suspicion changed into jubilant 
certainty. “We have seen the Lord.” (John 20:25.) “My Lord 
and my God!” (John 20:28.) “The Lord has risen indeed!” 
(Luke 24:34.) “Let all the house of Israel therefore know as¬ 
suredly that God has made him both Lord and Christ, this Jesus 
whom you crucified.” (Acts 2:36.) And then that monumental 
beginning of the majestic letter to the Romans: “Paul ... set 
apart for the gospel of God . . . concerning his Son, who was 
descended from David according to the flesh and designated 
Son of God in power according to the Spirit of holiness by his 
resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord.” (Rom. 1:1, 
3-4.) The period from Easter to the ascension, the forty days 
during which Jesus appeared to them, was the turning point in 
the disciples’ lives. The appearances indicate a prefiguration of 
the future, of the life hereafter. The disciples saw Heaven mani- 
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fest itself on earth and then they saw the earth in that light. In 
order to preach that gospel, which means “the word of victory,” 
they went out into the world. 


\/ I * * 1C cIuircl1 was c l u ’ l:e °f tcn confused when it had 
V j- to formulate its faith. Consequently, these formula¬ 
tions frequently seem self-conscious. Our language is unable to 
express the divine mysteries adequately. God has indeed become 
one of us in Jesus Christ so that we may know him clearly and 
distinctly in his love and holiness; yet he remains a mystery. 
When the church, in its early existence, had to reflect seriously 
on the essence of Christ, it proclaimed in restrained devotion that 
lie was vere homo, vere Dens: true man, true God. He is not 
merely God, as an invisible, humanlike apparition; nor is he 
only a human being miraculously endowed with the Spirit of 
Christ; nor do God and man blend in him, but he is at the same 
time completely God and completely man: vere homo, vere 
Deus. Thus the church professes to deal with an inscrutable 
mystery. It professes its faith. It does not seek this formulation 
because it is obsessed with a theological fervor to rationalize 
everything, but “in order not to keep a complete silence,” as the 
church father Augustine expressed it. Although the church arrived 
at these formulations of its faith in an atmosphere of petty 
quarrels and arguments, it was driven on by a passionate love 
and gratitude to worship God’s greatness and to praise him. A 
Greek philosopher who made it his lifework to know himself 
once said that he had not found out whether he was a monster 
or a god. The more self-knowledge one acquires, the more one 
realizes the ambiguity of man in all his greatness and shortcom¬ 
ings. 1 he question whether there is one unequivocally sound 
and good human being lias received many answers in the course 
of history: he exists no longer; he existed long ago in Paradise, 
in the primitive state, in the golden age; he still exists in the 
child; he can reappear only if he takes off his cultural strait 
jacket and resumes his place in nature as is intended. He will 
exist after many incarnations; he will be of our progeny, after 
the course of evolution will have been completed. The Bible 
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actually speaks about only two persons: the first and the second 
Adam. We all are included in these two. According to his na¬ 
ture, every man is a descendant of the first Adam. The Bible 
understands by this a type evaluated by God rather than a 
biological being. There is not much good to be expected from 
man as the child of Adam. In the hierarchy of God’s creation 
he occupied the first rank, but from the very beginning he has 
violated crudely, quietly, or surreptitiously the basic law of this 
creation, which is the holy will of the Creator. The universal 
involvement in this transgression manifested itself most dra¬ 
matically by the judicial murder of Love personified, namely, 
the crucifixion of Jesus as the Second Adam. The government, 
the clergy, the people, and the disciples either supported it ac¬ 
tively or defaulted. False witnesses, a corrupt court, betrayal, 
denial—everything was there to show this appalling transgres¬ 
sion that the children of the first Adam—the pious and the im¬ 
pious, friend and enemy—had committed. The only one not to 
take part in it, but to love until the end according to the loving 
will of the Creator, was Jesus. The Bible calls him the Second 
Adam. The church not only professes that he is vere homo 
(truly man), but also sees in him the real man, who received 
his destiny from God as leader of his fellow men. 

It was given to Jesus to be a perfect human being. We can 
imagine vaguely what that means by the appearances during the 
forty days after the resurrection. The last appearance ends in 
the ascension. Free from space, which binds us, the man Jesus 
ascended into that world which our eyes cannot see: next to 
God. In practice, the observance of the ascension is more of a 
holiday than a religious holvday. The fact that Ascension Day 
falls on a workday in late spring might partially explain this. 
Many people wonder whether this feast has anything to do with 
their personal life. We sense as real the Child in the manger 
and the Man of Sorrows on the cross. The resurrection from the 
dead of a glorified man is more difficult to imagine, as it lies 
beyond the range of our experience. How often have we tried 
to place the miracle of Easter in a framework that would make 
it acceptable! The ascension is all the more difficult. “Father, if 
you ask me, you can close the Bible,” our eldest child once said; 
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for the teacher had explained that Jesus ascended into heaven, 
which seemed strange, since everything thrown into the air 
always drops. Actually, the teacher meant the same thing as a 
pastor did by his opening prayer on Ascension Day: “O Thou 
who hast reversed the law of gravity by the ascension of thy Son.” 
Our child’s reaction was wonderful; the pastor’s reaction, though, 
was foolish. He forgot that the resurrected One, who at his 
appearances went right through doors, his body having the 
characteristics of a spirit, ascended into heaven. This resur¬ 
rected man, Jesus, is glorified. The church believes that man will 
be complete when he has become like Him. “Beloved, now are 
we the sons of God, and it doth not vet appear what we shall be: 
but we know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like him; 
for we shall see him as he is.” (I John 3:2.) 

At one of his appearances, Jesus said to a disciple: “All author¬ 
ity in heaven and on earth has been given to me” (Matt. 28:18). 
Actually, this means omnipotence. It is the other side of ascen¬ 
sion. The Father has given the authority into the hands of his 
Son. Thus we understand the meaning of: “sitteth on the right 
hand of God the Father Almighty.” The meaning of this became 
clearer to me than ever when a sick man said to me that he knew 
himself to be safe in God’s hands, which are the pierced hands 
of Christ. Suddenly, these words threw a new, clear light on 
this aspect of the ascension. Authority is in the hands of him who 
was crucified in all humility, was resurrected in all majesty, and 
ascended in all glory, in order that “every knee should bow, in 
heaven and on earth and under the earth and every tongue con¬ 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father” 
(Phil. 2:11). However stupid and foolish our actions, however 
senseless human life can appear to be, however poor the church’s 
performance, with all its dissension and indifference, however 
confused, macabre, and diabolical the development of world 
history, the church believes, nevertheless, that everything serves 
the reign of Christ, who leads the world to the fulfillment of the 
coming Kingdom of God. There is reason for lightheartedness 
and joy when one believes that the celestial Ruler of all is the 
beloved Son of God and our brother who is marked forever by 
the scars of his suffering. Therefore, this magnificent Easter 
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hymn by Venantius Honorius Fortunatus (530-609) could also 
be sung at the celebration of the ascension: 


Fulfilled is all that David told 


In true prophetic song of old; 

How God the nations' King should be. 
For God is reigning from the tree. 



Schiller's famous saying that the world's history 
is the world's judgment could easily be refuted by 


Biblical arguments. It is a fact that God's judgment of mankind 
and of nations is recorded in the Bible, for example, in the stories 
of the Flood, of Babylon, of Sodom, and of Nineveh. Also, we 
believe that we can sometimes appraise world events as judg¬ 
ments from heaven. Nevertheless, to attenuate evil in world 
history by divine judgment is a conception that cannot be recon¬ 
ciled with Biblical testimony and the confession of the church. 
“From thence he shall come to judge the quick and the dead,” 
says the Apostles' Creed. Throughout the ages, many people have 
shuddered at the preaching of the Last Judgment. There were 
and there still are preachers who apparently take a peculiar 
pleasure in describing this theme in the most somber tones. 
Painters and poets have fascinated and inspired the imagination 
of their fellow men particularly with their realistic interpretations 
of the damned man's fate. The excessively severe personality of 
Christ as Judge has often concealed the work of Christ the Re¬ 


deemer. 


Compared to people living in the Middle Ages, men nowa¬ 
days are less intensely affected by the Last Judgment, though 
fear still lurks in many a heart. But the image in which we pic¬ 
ture the Last Judgment has changed in the course of time, and 
has gradually become less Biblical. The early representation of a 
menacing Christ with clenched fists is quite one-sided; still, it 
is Christ who speaks the judgment. In time, it is God who be¬ 
comes the executor of holy justice, and much later the Final 
Judgment is more or less conceived as the eventual end of the 
world. Ultimately, the hope of the future, i.e., Christ's Second 
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Coming, which lived in the hearts of the early Christians, be¬ 
comes more and more remote. Then it is to be revealed that God 
is King and Lord through Jesus Christ—something that was still 
latent in the “last days,” as the New Testament called the time 
between Christ’s First and Second Coming, but in which the 
church might believe, despite disillusion, struggle, and misery. 
The divine ordinance, which has always been there to direct 
history, will then be revealed. 

Preaching and thinking of the Last Judgment in the darkest 
moods implies a certain perversity. Not only the pastors and 
artists are to blame. Many people actually want it this way. They 
believe that only feelings of fear prove their seriousness. It goes 
without saying that this is not what the gospel means by serious¬ 
ness. The gospel invites us to take with profound seriousness the 
judgment that has already been executed. Actually, it is a mark 
of great distinction that we will be judged. God believes in us 
men who have received a responsible position in the whole order 
of creation. The Last Judgment is quite a serious matter, indeed. 
If we are not permitted to believe that the Man of Sorrows will 
be the Judge, the preachers of damnation throughout the ages 
will be right. Then it is only natural that fear and only fear will 
seize people when they think of the Last Day. Indeed, the Bible 
writes, between the lines, that history’s final act is the end of 
the world. “The heavens shall pass away with a great noise and 
the elements shall melt with fervent heat.” (II Peter 3:10.) In 
our age of atom bombs, rockets, and satellites, this does not at 
all astonish us. Perhaps we are undergoing a man-made crisis 
that is purifying us; but this purification will merely be a phe¬ 
nomenon of minor importance. The core of the Christian ex¬ 
pectation of the future is the return of Christ. The cock on the 
church steeple symbolizes that. It is the early Christian symbol 
of vigilance, that vigilance which has prepared us, when the 
glorious and magnificent Day of the Lord will be announced by 
sounding trumpets. Much that seems important, desirable, and 
of great consequence will have no reason for existence. Much 
worldly splendor, religious pomp, and human piety will appear 
unreal. The Bible enunciates that quite clearly. The only cer¬ 
tainty Christians have is that they may face their Lord and Judge 
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in utmost humility. We who know ourselves only partially and 
realize to some extent our subtle cunning, what do we have to 
offer? That same love, which is the origin of creation, the re¬ 
conciliation of sin, and the ultimate rule of today, will judge us. 
That is our consolation. Our regular life on earth is full of glory, 
despite all its shortcomings; no one does not love life. And as 
we see it, death cruelly disrupts many moments of beauty and 
happiness. Only at the edge of life does a certain longing for 
death well up as we realize that happiness is not to be expected 
here below. The Bible embraces life on earth fully and appreci¬ 
ates it as a gift from God; yet it shows an intense yearning for 
an integrated, pure, and undivided life that will renew all crea¬ 
tion, a yearning for living completely and responding with love 
to the Love that created us. 


One of my confirmation pupils told me that she 
had attended a Whitsunday service in a church 
full of flowers. Apparently this happens every year on this day. 
The parishioners bring flowers to celebrate the birthday of the 
church, which falls on Whitsunday. This floral tribute seems to 
be a nice way of reminding us of the first celebration of Pente¬ 
cost at Jerusalem, when the church was born. There is ample 
reason for congratulating the church on its existence on this day, 
even though we have not called it into existence, nor have we 
devoted ourselves to keeping it alive. Human effort does not 
preserve the church. Underlying its origin, existence, and con¬ 
tinuation is a miracle. Its birth reflects the wondrous birth of 
Jesus Christ of the Virgin Maty. “The Holy Spirit will come upon 
you, and the power of the Most High will overshadow you” 
(Luke 1:35), said the angel Gabriel to Mary, announcing the 
birth of Jesus. The profound remark was once made that the 
conception of the child Jesus had taken place through the ear 
of Mary. The Second Adam's life, created by God, was conceived 
by the Holy Spirit through Mary's hearing and faith. She is the 
archetype of the church. Without the Holy Spirit there would 
be no church. In the creed, the article about the church states: 
“I believe in the Holy Ghost.” That is the great consolation of 
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all the living members of the church. They can only be amazed 
that the church, in spite of all its shortcomings and all the 
persecutions it has undergone, still exists. Belief in the Holy 
Spirit, who is Lord and Maker of all things living, is the strength 
of all participants in church work, who sometimes get the feeling 
of laboring in vain. Yet they persist, for they believe in the Holy 
Spirit. 

Whoever reads the story of Pentecost in the second chapter 
in the book of The Acts of the Apostles and rather expects the 
first Christian sermon, delivered by Peter, to be a piece of work 
from a clever mind and a sharp intellect will be disappointed. 
It is a sermon like thousands of other sermons that arc given 
every week in cathedrals, chapels, and other meeting places. 
Actually it was nothing particular, and yet it was immensely 
effective; three thousand people were converted and received 
baptism. The first Christian community was born. The power of 
Peter’s sermon was the Holy Spirit. In the Bible, “Spirit” is not 
necessarily what we mean by “spirit.” The human spirit, taken 
in the sense of sharpened and cultivated intellect, can be a 
valuable thing only when it is guided by a good conscience and 
by the heart. Intellect without heart characterizes most clearly 
all that is diabolical. In speaking of the Spirit, the Bible puts 
the accent on inner motivation and effect, and on the manifesta¬ 
tion of strength which asserts itself outwardly. “Spirited drive” 
is the term meant here, although not every spirited drive is an 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit of God or of Christ. “Beloved, do 
not believe every spirit, but test the spirits to see whether they 
are of God, for many false prophets have gone out into the 
world. By this you know the Spirit of God: every spirit which 
confesses that Jesus Christ has come into the flesh is of God, 
and every spirit which does not confess Jesus is not of God.” 
(I John 4:1-3.) That leads us into the heart of the story of Pente¬ 
cost. The descent of the Holy Spirit was not another revelation 
of God compared to his revelation in Jesus Christ. Exactly the 
opposite is true. We could call the celebration of Pentecost the 
celebration of the illumination of Christ. He gave by the descent 
of his Holy Spirit so much inner light and insight to the dis¬ 
ciples that they saw for the first time with their inner eyes the 
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context and meaning of the great acts of God which happened 
in Christ. 

Peter did not preach about the Holy Spirit but about Christ, 
and the three thousand were not baptized in the name of the 
Holy Spirit but in the name of Christ for the remission of sins. 
Church history shows many examples of people who did not 
recognize this. They detached, so to speak, the Holy Spirit from 
Christ, and so they lost track of the critical and correcting 
authority of the Bible as the testimony of Christ, and often got 
into a fetid atmosphere of fanaticism. The thoughts, emotions, 
deeds, and words of the impassioned human spirit were attributed 
to the Holy Spirit. The opposite has also happened. Then the 
Bible is not the instrument that the Lord Jesus used through the 
Holy Spirit to address, console, and guide people, but an end 
in itself. That results in literalism, a legalistic attitude such as 
that of the Pharisees, and harsh judgments on fellow Christians. 

During the days between the ascension and Pentecost, the 
disciples were together, waiting with some women, with Mary 
the mother of Jesus, and with Jesus’ brothers. “All these with 
one accord devoted themselves to prayer,” is written in The 
Acts of the Apostles. (Acts 1:14.) Ten days later, the event of 
Pentecost took place. The Spirit descended, and those who 
waited were received into the word and work of Christ. From 
then on, they were involved in it with their whole being. It is 
curious that during the Middle Ages, when the church, contrary 
to its essence and destination, had become a secularized power 
and played a part different from the humility of its Lord, this 
hymn or prayer originated (it renders that same spirit of waiting 
in prayer which the disciples had during the ten days between 
church sings this hymn, one can expect it to realize that it is 
the ascension and Pentecost): Veni, Creator Spiritus, . . . Ac- 
cende lumen sensibus (“O come, Creator Spirit, ... In your 
creative power, light your light in our minds”). As long as the 
made by men but is born and continues to exist in the Spirit. 
The church can live on, for the Spirit makes it see the right 
proportions in all the confusion and danger of the world and its 
history. Events of an apocalyptic character will take place before 
the great and illustrious Day of the Lord shall arrive, as the 
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chapter on Pentecost relates. Yet young and old may be part of 
it in ecstasy and in solemnity. They will dream dreams and they 
will see visions. 


In Delft we find one of the most beautiful squares 

-L.Z V in our Dutch cities. At the short sides of the rec¬ 
tangle, the town hall and the imposing Nieuwe Kerk (New 
Church) stand facing each other. I can imagine that, formerly, 
on special occasions a herald came on horseback to the square 
to proclaim a message to the people in the name of the ruler. 
He blew the trumpet. Men, women, and children came running 
from streets and alleys to listen to the herald deliver his message 
on behalf of his lord. As a multitude called together, they assem¬ 
bled to hear the message—an ekklesia, the Greek term for “assem¬ 
bly.” That same word “ekklesia” indicates the community of 
Christ in the New Testament. It is the multitude called forth 
from the dark into the light, from idolatry into Christ, from the 
realm of death into life. They arc “the convocated,” the assem¬ 
bly—in Latin, the convocatio —of the faithful. The article of the 
creed concerning the church has a linguistic peculiarity [in Dutch 
and German]. It does not say: “I believe in.” That is impossible, 
after all. We believe in God the Father, and in Jesus Christ his 
Son, and in the Holy Ghost, in God's being thrice different and 
yet the One and Only. “Believing in” indicates an encounter, a 
relationship of complete trust. This could not be the case where 
the church is concerned. We ourselves are the church. Yet the 
word “believe” is actually used: “I believe . . . the holy catholic 
church.” 

Along with so many other words, such as “creation,” “sin,” 
“grace,” “forgiveness,” “resurrection,” the word “church” also 
belongs to the realm of faith. Actually, the church is quite 
fortunate in having this formulation, for from the outside one 
can hardly tell that those people who, gathered together and 
calling themselves ekklesia, are really called by Christ. From the 
outside they seem to be an organization with its own purposes 
and activities, like so many others. That the church believes it¬ 
self to be quite unique, different from any circle, group, organiza- 
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tion, or league of people whatsoever, is based upon its faith in 
the Holy Spirit. The actual herald who summons people around 
Christ is the Holy Spirit. Wherever the Holy Spirit is present in 
the preaching of the gospel by men, there also is the ekklesia. 
By a single sermon of Peter's, on the day of Pentecost, the Holy 
Spirit brought three thousand people together, of whom it is 
said, characteristically, that “they devoted themselves to the 
apostle's teaching and fellowship, to the breaking of bread and 
the prayers" (Acts 2:42). The Holy Spirit is the invisible interior 
of the parish. This does not mean that we should speak too 
easily of the invisible church. However, members of several 
churches, who deplore the state of division, sometimes say to each 
other by way of consolation that they are, after all, one in the in¬ 
visible church (which they call the Church, with a capital C). 
Most of the time, this usage is an escape from the difficulties of di¬ 
vision and an anesthetic for the pain. Of course Christ meant a 
visible parish, a living organism. Images such as pastor and flock, 
vine and tendrils, foundation and living stones, family, head and 
body are meant as allegorical symbols of a visible reality. The 
community of the Communion table might be the most telling 
example. The issue is whether, in a world of envy, rivalry, cold 
and hot wars, there can truly be brotherhood everywhere; 
whether living together in word and deed forms an example for 
the coexistence of men and peoples. Therefore we should blush 
with shame when professing: I believe one church. Exactly be¬ 
cause it is a true religious reality that the church is one, one in 
its only Lord, it should also be clearly demonstrated. The more 
that churches will agree to subordinate their history, opinions, 
character—yes, even their very existence to him—the closer they 
will grow. Christ is also the holiness of the church. In the Bible 
the word “holy" means “set apart." According to its essence, is 
the church not the multitude that is specially called forth? It 
consists of ordinary people who, like anyone else, share in the 
joys and troubles of life. Nowhere do we sing so much and at 
the same time call from the depths of such despair as in the 
church. Nowhere do we find such an acute consciousness of our 
own shortcomings as in the church. It knows, as does no one else, 
where to find the lost Paradise with the tree of life. The English 
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poet John Donne wrote, lying sick on his bed, the moving “Hymn 
to God My God, in My Sickness” with the following lines: 

We think that Paradise and Calvary, 

Christ's cross and Adam's tree, stood in one place. 

The cross is the tree of life. It is there we are called together. 
A Christian, like anyone else, can alter his profession. He can 
resign his membership in any organization, club, or party; he can 
emigrate and change his nationality. Everything is relative, how¬ 
ever important it may be; but there is one thing that cannot 
change without the penalty of losing the basis and meaning of 
life and future, namely, his belonging to Christ. Therein, and 
not in its righteousness (which is quite problematic), is the 
holiness of the church. Christ is also the universality or the 
catholicity of the church. Its universality is not so much a matter 
of numbers or of geographical expanse. If the church had only 
a hundred members in the whole world, it would still be uni¬ 
versal, because its Leader makes no distinction in race, rank, 
status, education, or age, and even more so because the fullness 
of salvation, given by God in Jesus, is meant for the whole world. 
Missionary work is not the pursuit of winning souls, but is service 
rendered to a fellow man, who is told: God loves you too; join in 
professing your faith, in singing, in working. The doors of the 
church are wide open, for there is no difference among persons 
with Christ. The most moving experience one can have is the 
singing of “The Church's One Foundation,” and the praying of 
“Our Father” together with other Christians from all the corners 
of the earth, assembled at an ecumenical conference. 

It is a pity that the word “Christian” has been overused. We 
should have reserved this word for the church, just as we have 
reserved the word “catholic.” By “Christian” the creed means 
that the church belongs to Christ, not to a pope, bishop, synod, 
deacon, or minister, but to Him alone. After all, that is the 
literal meaning of the word “church,” which is derived from the 
Greek word “ kyriake belonging to the Lord. 

It is very seldom that I realize fully how extraordinary it is 
to be together in such a way. Parents have their children baptized, 
there is singing, praying, reading of the Bible, preaching and 
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listening to sermons, offering and receiving Holy Communion. 
Probably the most remarkable fact is that the people participat¬ 
ing in the service are all so completely different from one another. 
Quite often they do not even know each other. They constitute 
a multitude such as the one that Jesus, when he lived on earth, 
assembled about him. He spoke to them and fed them. Thus 
they were an ekklesia , a crowd of people gathered around him, 
called to partake of his word and bread. That is what a church 
service is. And this communal spirit should be sustained and 
experienced throughout the week, by the performing of simple 
services one for another. This community ought to be so radiant 
that the world would envy it and the nations would take it as an 
example. However, we should take care not to exalt this article 
of the creed. We would like to change “believing” for “seeing” 
in order to free ourselves of the tension between faith and visi¬ 
bility. That tension, though, will remain till the Kingdom of 
God has come. Until then the article: “I believe . . . the com¬ 
munion of saints,” prevails. 

X Is it true, as some people maintain regretfully, that 
the consciousness of sin is disappearing? Could it be a 
result of the fact that modern man is coming of age? These two 
questions hold three concepts that should be examined. In the 
first place, many wonder who modern man is. Is he the man who 
consciously shares the mental and emotional climate of today, 
the man who more or less knows or feels himself involved in what 
happens in the modern world? Could we state that every human 
being who experienced the spirit of his time, and who might 
even be its spokesman, is a modern man? Might that not be 
equally true for people of former times who were influenced by 
the spirit of their era and who were its active representatives? 
Or perhaps our day is so different from former times that only 
now can we speak of modern man! Is that not an underestima¬ 
tion or an overestimation of our time and ourselves, according 
to an enthusiastic or a pessimistic outlook? Times change and so 
do we. I found a striking example of this in the conference pro¬ 
gram of a training center in Holland, which announced the fol- 
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lowing topics: from peat-burning to oil heating, from folding 
bed to living room suite, from church discussions to popular 
amusements, from haranguing to television-watching. In the 
same folder was also an announcement of a training course for 
young American and European tourists, entitled “Discovery of 
Europe”; furthermore, of an ecumenical youth conference that 
dealt with “Europe in the Atom Age.” Times change, people 
change. History proves this. Yet I believe that the Preacher of 
the book of Ecclesiastes pronounces a more objective truth, 
which does not depend so much on a specific period, when he 
says: “There is nothing new under the sun.” Clothes make the 
man; no one should deny that. On the other hand, clothes 
change. And in these clothes man is wrapped, the man who hides 
in fear when God calls: “Where art thou?” (Gen. 3:9), and it is 
always the same man, whether he is modern or not. 

What is meant by the concept of coming of age is subject to 
many different interpretations. In any case, it suggests a stage 
of maturity and independence, of choosing for oneself and not 
of following the crowd. Consider, for example, the place taken 
by the church in the life of the European. Formerly they all 
lived, from the womb to the tomb, under the protection of the 
church. It was a matter of course that everyone was admitted into 
the corpus Christianum. The tradition passed from father to son. 
Some rogue or liberal thinker might grumble, but it was just as 
hard for a man to run away from the church as from himself. 
Since the last century, this has changed after a long process of 
maturing. The corpus Christianum is crumbling seriously. Mil¬ 
lions live outside the church, some knowingly. On the one hand, 
the church has obviously failed and is even the main cause of 
this exodus. On the other hand, there is this fallacy: that the 
church and the people coincide in extent. This fallacy is disap¬ 
pearing. According to the evangelical concept, the corpus Chris¬ 
tianum could be nothing else but an apparent state. The new 
state does not mean that the millions of people outside the 
church are not religious. “A god is that in which man puts all 
his trust,” said Luther. Next to God are many gods made by man, 
venerated by people outside as well as inside the church. Prac¬ 
tically everyone is in some way or other religious, though im- 
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mature rather than mature, childlike rather than grown up, 
dependent rather than .independent. The fiercest Communist is 
childishly religious in his relation to the party, its doctrine and 
program. Perhaps we might call mature that modern man who 
has in no wise such a god. I cannot judge whether he exists. 

When the prodigal son was hopelessly stuck in a foreign 
country, and his job of feeding the swine—a task so degrading 
to a Jew—did not solve his difficulties, he made a decision that 
changed his life. “I will arise and go to my father, and I will say 
to him, 'Father, I have sinned against heaven and before you; 
I am no longer worthy to be called your son/ ” (Luke 15:18-19.) 
So far all was well, although he said much more than he could 
understand. He could only have had a vague notion of what his 
sin was against heaven and his father. Sinning against love— 
and sin is essentially a failing of love—is a concept that sur¬ 
passes even the most sensitive and imaginative mind. But the 
next sentence hides the poison: "Treat me as one of your hired 
servants.” It is typical that when the son met his father he 
could not get rid of that little sentence while making his con¬ 
fession of guilt. Had he not lost all right to suggest anything? 
Did those words not betray somehow that he came to his father 
with a great reservation? He believes just as little in his father’s 
intrinsic goodness as in his own total guilt. He thinks that he can 
amend his wickedness somewhat by good works. But see what 
forgiveness of sins is: "But while he was yet at a distance, his 
father saw him and had compassion, and ran and embraced him 
and kissed him” (Luke 15:20). 

The sins are forgiven without making any further reproaches 
for the past or fixing conditions for the future. The father has 
come to terms, positively, with the sorrow and pain his runaway 
son has caused him. Forgiving is not merely a gesture of God’s 
because he sees that man repents. God takes sin too seriously for 
that. In Christ’s suffering, God has come to terms with our 
transgressions which offended against his grace. For that is sin: 
shrinking from love, grace, guidance, and the house of the Father, 
and following our own course, assuming that we are free. In its 
very essence, sin is to free ourselves from God. How serious that 
is, is expressed in this parable where it says: "This your brother 
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was dead, and is alive; he was lost, and is found” (Luke 15:32). 
Obviously the terms “dead” and “lost” indicate a dimension 
other than that of weakened moral discernment. The meaning 
of sin is closely related to being “dead” or “lost.” The returned 
son must have felt that most acutely at the feast his father pre¬ 
pared for him. The closer the relationship to love, the more 
deeply felt is the consciousness of guilt. It is born in the atmos¬ 
phere of forgiveness, of the embraces and kisses of the father. 
The feast of forgiveness was celebrated with music and dance. 
I think that the Bible would call that a coming of age. 

A colleague of mine who had attended a service 

where I adminstered the sacrament of Baptism criti¬ 
cized me afterward for using too little water while baptizing. 
Instead of barely touching the baptismal water with my finger 
tips, I should have scooped up a handful. I think he is right. 
The symbol should indicate clearly and understandably the 
matter intended. Baptism by immersion demonstrates the in¬ 
tended matter better. This way of baptizing renders the meaning 
of the Greek word in the New Testament more correctly: to 
immerse, to submerge, to plunge. Thus, one side of this sacrament 
is indicated: to be buried in the deep waters of death. In the New 
Testament, Holy Baptism is compared with the crossing of the 
Red Sea where Pharaoh with his hard heart and his wicked 
soldiers, his horses and his carriages, was buried. But for the Is¬ 
raelites a way was opened through the deadly water. They 
reached the other side with dry feet, thus preserved from destruc¬ 
tion by a miracle of God’s saving grace. On the other side was 
the land of freedom—although a long journey across the desert is 
ahead of them—in contrast to the land of slavery, Egypt. This 
is a superb allegory. It reveals, in all its depth, the meaning of 
Baptism as forgiveness of sins. Could one imagine a more radical 
forgiveness? God says by this sacrament that we do not exist as 
sinners any longer for him. In his judgment, we arc buried by 
Baptism into the death of Jesus Christ. No one has written more 
profoundly about this than Paul: “Do you not know that all of 
us who have been baptized into Christ Jesus were baptized into 
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his death? We were buried therefore with him by baptism into 
death.” (Rom. 6:3, 4.) Quite one-sided, yet quite true: the prob¬ 
lem of how to find harmony with God and with ourselves is no 
longer a problem, for that harmony has been given us. Christ 
has taken with him, by his death, our former existence. Because 
he, the One for all, is drowned in the baptism of death, we cross 
the waters of death by a cleared way to the other side. This com¬ 
plete forgiveness of sin—the Egypt of darkness is really behind 
us—is indicated in the Bible by various terms: “reconciled,” 
“justified,” “reborn,” “a new creation.” Let us consider a little 
longer this symbol of Holy Baptism. It is going down into death 
as well as rising from death. Baptism is called the bath of rebirth. 
Washed and cleansed, he who is baptized rises as a new man. 
That is according to God's judgment. That is how he will sec 
us from then on: as new men. The life of a Christian is not 
dominated by the activist principle of: become as you should be, 
but by the principle of: be as you are—a new man on the bank 
of deliverance, who then travels through the desert, going through 
oases and hardship, on his way to Canaan. When the rejoicing 
in deliverance has faded somewhat, the conflict begins between 
the promise of tomorrow and the reality of today. The church 
believes in the future, because it believes in the resurrection of 
the dead. “For if we have been united with him in a death like 
his, we shall certainly be united with him in a resurrection like 
his.” (Rom. 6:5.) The forgiveness of sins is so immense and all- 
encompassing that not only is the old existence totally obliter¬ 
ated, but an entirely new life is mapped out. I can be so certain 
of it that now, in this life, I need not take my old being seriously, 
but can gear my life to my new being and can live in the hope 
of the future. This future does not limit itself to our human 
existence. The whole world is contained in the promise of the 
coming renovation. Minds that by the inspiration of the Holy 
Spirit dream dreams and see visions, see signs of this coming 
glory in the early spring, the flowering summer, the bountiful 
autumn, and the purity of the snowy winter. And the church sees 
indications of the coming bliss where love is given in selflessness, 
where justice and charity are practiced, and where truth ma¬ 
terializes. The one command of love will be the measure of all 
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things. If the church understands its own essence, then the King¬ 
dom of Heaven is its stimulus to exemplary living and acting in 
the present. The church considers everything in the light of the 
coming resurrection. 

When we start thinking about the actual situation around 
the resurrection, many questions will undoubtedly arise. Christ's 
Passion and his forgiveness of sins are realities of faith, yet they 
appeal more to our imagination than does the resurrection of 
Christ and of all with him. Besides, the Bible only gives us some 
indications of its meaning. However, they are clear enough to 
preserve us from one-sided spiritualism, and to show that the 
world of visible things is also implied in the salutary design of 
God which he is completing. Man, earth, and the entire creation 
arc on their way to the resurrection. The New Testament 
preaches that the cross and the victory of Christ are of cosmic 
significance. This promise of universal salvation to everything 
existing is concentrated in the rather strained formulation of 
the creed: “I believe in . . . the resurrection of the body.” '‘Be¬ 
hold, I make all things new,” says God in the last book of the 
Bible. (Rev. 21:5.) Our experience is confined to the limits of 
space and time. We do not know what is really new. Each spring 
ends in winter, every dawn in night, every renewal finally results 
in death. To sing and dream of what is new is as far as we can 
go. But with God there is no rift between his being and his 
promise. We men can only live in the present, look back in the 
past, and finally be forgotten. Yet, in faith we can live toward 
the future. 


*\/TT Let us be careful not to get a complex from Lenin, 
.ZVJL-L who called religion “the opiate of the people.” 
Undoubtedly, the church has abused the promise expressed in 
the last article of the creed: “I believe in . . . life everlasting.” 
Often the sick and poor were silenced with the glib comfort 
that although life on earth is nothing but sweat and tears—which 
we must indeed undergo—heavenly bliss awaits us after death. 
In his providence, God makes us aware, through hard lessons 
of history, of other aspects of the gospel, which we, involuntarily 
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or purposely, notice too little. It is regrettable that outsiders 
full of resentment have to point out that the church has fallen 
short—but it is true. The church should act nobly by fighting its 
own evil tendencies: it ought to serve as the good Samaritan 
did by anointing and binding wounds, and it should speak pro¬ 
phetically by proclaiming that justice not only unto the in¬ 
dividual but also unto the people and the wielders of worldly 
authority. We need not say over and over again that the church 
is but a poor instrument served by fallible human beings, how¬ 
ever true that may be. Granted that it has often fallen short of 
its mission and that it has shown more than once too little 
courage and self-denial by simply loving, in defenseless humility, 
following the example of God's love in Christ. Yet the conscious¬ 
ness of guilt should not degenerate into perverted masochism. 
After all, it is for the Lord to pass the final judgment. It is for 
him, first of all, although judgments of men can be signs on the 
wall. Moreover, there is another aspect of the church that has 
to be taken into account, namely, "hat it is the unique institution 
in world history through which God has given salvation to indi¬ 
viduals, nations, and worldly authorities. The Holy Spirit, which 
is the Lord and which vivifies, always provides that the Bible, as 
a living sword, can cut into the flesh of the church and thus 
remove its sores and evil growths. Both renowned and unknown 
men and women have taken Christ's cross upon themselves, at 
home or far away from home, to give disinterested service to their 
fellow men. Many others have suffered and endured oppression, 
persecution, imprisonment, and martyrdom, and have been led 
“as sheep to the slaughter" because they proclaimed God's 
righteousness to worldly authorities who dishonored God and 
man. Criticism of other people should not deprive us of this 
grace of having suffered for Christ's sake. Neither should we let 
Lenin deprive us of heaven. Is there anything for which, through¬ 
out the ages, the heart of man has hungered more than for 
heaven? lias myth ever expressed deeper feelings than just in 
this respect? The drinking bouts of Valhalla, the eternal youth 
of the Olympic gods, the Arcadian purity, the social perfection 
of Utopia, the glory of the golden age, arc all dreams of heaven, 
of an integrated life. 
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When professing "I believe in . . . the life everlasting,” the 
church, far from dreaming of the past, looks to the future. With 
moral humanism, it wants to live in the present and try to create 
a dignified existence on earth for all mankind. It should take 
the lead. Its earthly service ( diakonia ) is a reflection of the 
heavenly service by which the church itself lives. Its action, how¬ 
ever, has its inspiration in God, who, in his preoccupation with 
Israel and in his incarnation in Christ, reveals history as a process 
directed and completed by him according to his promise. 

The consummation will be life everlasting. The term “ever¬ 
lasting” expresses rather a quality than a quantity. Eternal life 
means, therefore, life in a different dimension. What is now 
experienced by faith as real will then become manifest. It can 
be sung in spatial metaphors: “And all the angels stood round 
about the throne, and about the elders and the four beasts, and 
fell before the throne on their faces, and worshipped God” (Rev. 
7:11). The very center is the throne, the seat of the Almighty 
King of Glory. More than once the Apocalypse mentions the 
Lamb, standing near the throne, its sacrificial wound still show¬ 
ing on its neck. The presence of the Lamb indicates that the 
Almighty King of Glory is the merciful Father. Around the 
throne the Holy Spirit has gathered all creation. Arranged in 
concentric circles, so to speak, first stand the angels, then the 
ciders as representatives of Israel and the church, and finally 
the whole creation, symbolized by the four animals. “They 
shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the 
sun light on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them unto 
living fountains of waters: and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.” (Rev. 7:16-17.) Life everlasting can also be 
glorified in concepts of time: “For now we see through a glass, 
darkly; but then face to face: now I know in part; but then shall 
I know even as also I am known” (I Cor. 13:12). 

Christ's resurrection excludes any idea of eternal life as a 
shadowy and disembodied existence. On the contrary, it is de¬ 
picted in vivid colors. Thus we find it represented as a “hymn of 
praise,” as the City of God, with its pearly gates and golden 
streets, where night shall be no more, as a wedding feast, and 
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so forth. We celebrate, in anticipation of this feast, the Holy 
Communion, which also reminds us of the reality of salvation. 
On Christmas, our celebration of Holy Communion assures us 
that the Word became flesh; on Good Friday, it testifies that 
God’s Son has truly suffered as man for our sake; on Easter, it 
proclaims that the same Jesus who died on the cross has truly 
risen; on Ascension Day, it confirms the promise that with God 
there is a place for man; and on Pentecost, it comforts the com¬ 
munity that knows itself to be poor in spirit with the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit upon all flesh. Finally, the Holy Communion 
is a sign of the coming consummation of the eternal wedding 
feast. 
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PART TWO 



Interpretations 

oj the Creed m Art 

I * “Father,’” says my young daughter, “I dreamed last night 
that you and I were in heaven near God. It was very light 
and it snowed. But God was reading a book. He did not see us.” 
I can never quite make out what my children have actually 
dreamed and what their own imaginations have added. How¬ 
ever, I found in this little story precisely what I was looking for 
by way of introduction. On the one hand, there is this natural 
representation of God—who at a closer look appears to be quite 
traditional—with a long beard, sitting on a golden throne; on 
the other hand, there is awe for what is holy, for we go softly in 
order not to disturb him at his reading. As I see it, the shimmer¬ 
ing light seems to be a mystical white veil cast on all things 
plainly visible. The light of heaven blinds. 

The light blinds to such an extent, in fact, that for generations 
people have known it was neither possible nor feasible to make 
an image of God. The Christian West which, after a short hesi¬ 
tation, studied intently the artistic expression of faith, stopped 
here and recognized its limits. The complete lack of artistic 
expression by our Jewish ancestors might strike us as peculiar, 
but in this matter we understand their reserve. It was not until 
the second half of the Middle Ages that Christians dared to 
make for themselves an image of God the Father. Where he 
himself should have been depicted, as in the stories of the Crea¬ 
tion and the baptism in the Jordan, they showed only his hand, 
stretched out, with the two last fingers turned inside, reaching 
from the clouds. Or we see Jesus in Paradise with Abraham, for 
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it is he, the Word become flesh, the Logos in the beginning! 
Irenaeus expresses it in this way: "Man is made in God's image 
and shaped by his hands, i.e., by the Son and the Spirit, for 
he says to them: ‘Let us make man!'" 

It was not until the Middle Ages were far advanced that the 
imagination took flight and then quite vigorously. In that rich 
period from the thirteenth until the middle of the fifteenth 
century, full of capricious and passionate fantasy, can be found 
an unending number of representations of God, often in rela¬ 
tion to the Trinity, a subject, however interesting in itself, that 
we must pass over in silence. As nearly always, there was a literary 
source that could be resorted to, moreover a Biblical source— 
Daniel's vision. "I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and 
the Ancient of days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, 
and the hair of his head like the pure wool." (Dan. 7:9.) From 
that vision originated the bearded old man whom we still know, 
even in motion pictures. Majestic and old he had to be, and 
endowed with a fatherly dignity that would suggest to medieval 
man an immediate association with the holy father in Rome. 

[1] Thus we see him sitting in our first illustration: a majestic 
Lord, lighted in the unaccessible distance, around him rows of 
angels seated in Gothic pews, ranked before him the warriors; 
they are destroying the first evil, the rebellion of Apollyon and 
his men. 

Hurl'd headlong flaming from the ethereal sky, 

With hideous ruin and combustion, down 
To bottomless perdition, 

for indeed one sees here, as it were, these lines of Milton. The 
particular charm of this page (taken from the famous Book 
of Hours of the Due de Berry) lies principally in the vivid 
violence with which the angels hurtle down from the skies, blue 
on light blue, and in the tension between this chaotic fall and 
the quiet orderliness of the golden heaven where God reigns, 
unapproachable and imperturbable, the Almighty, who has the 
universe in his hand; a faithful pope, the tiara on his head. Most 
of the representations of God from that period are done in this 
way. There is something majestic about them, but also some- 
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thing naive which leaves us vaguely dissatisfied. Much of both 
rationalized theology and childlike imagination have contributed 
greatly to bringing God within the reach of our visual perception. 
Is it not almost beyond our capacity to paint such unseen holi¬ 
ness and glory? 

[2] At the close of the Middle Ages stands the titanic artist 
Michelangelo, who was at the same time the father of a new 
era. “Nobody’s pupil and heir of us all,” as Berenson calls him, 
he encompasses all the piety and defiance of the people of his 
time in an awe-inspiring synthesis. The Creator, whom he paints 
several times on the ceiling of the Sistinc Chapel under such 
difficult circumstances, is, I feel, the only successful representa¬ 
tion of God’s power. Going straight through the human and 
earth-bound realism of the Renaissance, Michelangelo attains 
dimensions outside reality. Of course, one could point out the 
means by which he achieves these effects, the tense enormity- 
in the sense of tremendous size—of his figures, the heavy outlines 
he gives them; but docs that explain the tremendum that ani¬ 
mates this creation, that makes The Creator so impressive? Who¬ 
ever has looked up in the Sistine Chapel to that tremendous 
ceiling (though high up, it is quite clearly visible) has experi¬ 
enced something of the mystery of salvation offered by him 
who is far off and near at the same time, the Creator of heaven 
and earth. It may be true that God cannot be grasped in the 
work of human hands, and this I will admit; but when I see 
that majestic paean of Michelangelo, then the words come into 
my mind: the Holy One is seated on Israel’s hymns of praise. 

[3] No one in history has even come close to Michelangelo’s 
achievement. Yet without his technique and without medieval 
symbolism, the obstinate imagination of the eccentric William 
Blake is inconceivable. In our time, interest has revived in his 
sometimes grandiose poetry and his self-conceived mythology, 
but his too contrived art remains difficult for us to appreciate. 
One of the reasons is that its content is very' complicated; yet 
I am a willing advocate of such a water color as the one repre¬ 
sented here, actually a water-color etching. The Ancient of Days 
is the title, but at the same time the artist has thought of the 
text: “Who hath measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, 
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and meted out heaven with the span” (Isa. 40:12). Hence 
originated this picture, God in an anatomically peculiar square, 
surrounded by a red circle around which the yellow sky is 
threatened by blue clouds, and all lifted above a pitch-black 
abyss; it is closely related to the medieval symbolism of colors 
that we found in Berry’s Book of Hours. Blake, however, has 
learned from the classical imagination since then, and that is 
what gives the contrived aspect to this work. Yet it has a naivete 
and a warm purity, so unique and original that I, at least, feel 
the Spirit that rules the cosmos breathing more and more audibly. 

[4] The last picture does not intend actually to represent God. 
It is a detail taken from The Prodigal Son , which Rembrandt 
painted at the very end of his life. This is the father who puts 
his hands around the son kneeling before him. But what more 
need I say about this face of a humanity so perfect that it be¬ 
comes divine, about a loving-kindness so complete that it is 
majestic? What does our opinion, however well founded, matter 
beside art that reaches so far beyond us and yet is so close to our 
heart? I heard a story about the laborers recovering this painting 
among many other paintings from the shelter, after the war, 
simple Russian laborers doing their work, who were so moved 
when they saw it that they knelt down before it. What more 
might we say or do? I believe in God the Father. 
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[1] Fall of the Rebellious Angels: Les Tres Riches Heures du 
Due dc Berry. 15th century. 
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[2] The Creator: Michelangelo. Sistine Chapel. About 1510 




[3] The Ancient of Days: William Blake. About 1800 







[4] The Father: Detail from The Prodigal Son. Rembrandt. 1668 



n “Do not make an image of Christ—that once and for 
all he took upon himself voluntarily, for our sake, the 
humiliation of human shape is drastic enough—but cherish the 
incorporeal Logos in your soul and carry that around.” Such 
were the words of protest spoken by a bishop in Asia, at the end 
of the fourth century, against making images of God the Son. 1 
A complete theology and an endless conflict were hidden behind 
these words: Arianism and orthodoxy, iconoclasm and iconolatry, 
the beginning of a discourse and an argument continuing even 
to the present, although in a less fatal way. Who is Christ?— 
that was the question. A God whose human form is but a 
semblance, or one of us, resembling us in everything except sin? 
If his two natures are one, Christ may be, and indeed must be, 
represented in images. Such was the defense of the proponents 
of the portraying of God. Augustine forced an opponent to make 
this sharp statement: “Deus natus , passus , mortus est ” (“God 
was born, suffered, and died”). 

Therefore, quite early the initial symbolic conceptions of 
Christ as pastor, teacher, et cetera, were dropped in favor of the 
image of Jesus of Nazareth. But who was he actually, rather 
than theologically? What did he look like? There is the prophecy: 
“And when we shall see him, there is no beauty that we should 
desire him” (Isa. 53:2). And the legend: King Abgar of Edessa 
received a cloth from Jesus, who left an imprint of his face on 
it. Thus Abgar saw a king greater than himself. And then the 
kindred story of Veronica (whose name could mean “the true 
image” by a slight corruption of terms): she too saw her Lord, 
suffering as no one had ever suffered, when his image was im¬ 
printed on her cloth. There is also the sculpture found on the 
ship, the so-called Santo Volto , that came floating without crew 
into the harbor of Lucca in Italy, supposedly begun by Nico- 
demus, but which, because the artist was unequal to the task, 
was completed by an angel. These are stories certainly not with¬ 
out interest, for they characterize the trends followed in repre- 

i Taken from the magnificent book by the Dutch author, F. van der 
Meer, Christus Oudste Gewaad (Utrecht, 1949), p. 21. 
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senting Jesus. The majesty seen by Abgar became authoritative 
(especially in the Eastern Church), while the West concentrated 
on the wretched Man of Sorrows from Veronica's cloth. Extreme 
realism, such as that of Griinewald or of the crucifix of Perpignan, 
visualized the Crucified as "despised and rejected of men" (Isa. 
53:3). 

In the second article of the creed there was no question yet 
about this suffering; Jesus is Lord, it says emphatically. I remem¬ 
ber that, when present at a poetry-reading by the Dutch poet 
Nyhoff, someone asked him whether the principal character of 
his poem was meant to be Jesus. The poet answered that he 
had indeed thought of it but, as he said: "If Jesus would really 
go through a modern street of our civilization, would the entire 
street not fall in shambles?" It is precisely this apprehension of 
the tremendum which has dominated art throughout the ages. 
The early Middle Ages yields many examples: paintings, altars, 
and porticos show over and over again the Majestas Domini , 
Christ as Pantocrator, ruler of the universe. 

[5] Our first illustration comes from Spain; it is the front of 
an altar in the museum at Barcelona. The figure is drawn with 
stylized tension, extremely interesting because of the severe 
contrast of undulating and sharp lines. The left hand holds the 
book; the right hand is raised in the familiar gesture of authority. 
Behind the somber, set face one sees the halo of the cross; a 
mandorla surrounds the Lord: both signs of his celestial origin, 
openings to the infinity of light and fire, where he rules. Such 
a painting has a strange severity, far removed from what we in 
more humane yet more sentimental times, have come to imagine 
as "the dear Lord." This was the kind of image people living 
in a dangerous world knelt before, trembling; God was greater 
than they. 

[6] Related in spirit is the crucifix from Brunswick, made in 
the same period. Though Christ is represented hanging on the 
cross, the wood carver did not preoccupy himself with Christ's 
suffering. "The Lord reigns from the cross" (“Regnavit a ligno 
Deus as the poet Venantius Fortunatus has said in his regal 
hymn of the crucifixion: "The King's Banners Press On." In 
this carving, Roman stylistic method has been carried to the 
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extreme: the hair is twisted in tight strands, the cloth falls in 
even pleats. Yet that long, stern, straight face with that look of 
astonishment, blame, acceptance, and wisdom has the majesty 
of the Exalted One, alone and kingly as he is. Henry, the Lion 
of Brunswick, the famous opponent of Frederick Barbarossa, 
had this carving copied from the “real carving” from Lucca, 
which explains the cloak on the crucified, otherwise almost com¬ 
pletely left out. He believed in it, as if it were the real image 
of Jesus; between his wars and uprisings he knelt before it. The 
image has raised its eyebrows, and it still does, perplexed and 
touched by the smallness of us human beings. 

During the following centuries, this powerful Jesus had to 
give way to a much more humane and gentle Savior, and thus 
just as much is lost as is gained: lost, when one thinks of the 
classicist, petty nobility of paintings, from Raphael to Thor¬ 
valdsen, and furthermore, of the sweet art of illustrative evan¬ 
gelization. We should not pursue this subject, as it is beside the 
point. We arc discussing what we have gained visually and 
spiritually by the artistic rendering of what is sacred. Our gain 
comes with the realism of the late Middle Ages and Renaissance, 
which, in its best works, has brought Jesus into our midst. This 
is especially true in the tableaux of the Passion quite frequently 
worked in stone or wood, during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. 

[7] Taken from the altar that the great artist Tilman Riemen- 
schneider made for the church of Rothenburg shortly after 1500 
is the detail of Christ. As few others, Riemenschneider has been 
able to combine the divine and the human; in all his work there 
prevails a distinct realism—look, for example, at the veins on the 
hand—and at the same time a gentle mystery. This wooden 
image, ravaged by time, shows Christ as he is about to offer some 
bread to Judas. Wrath and sorrow succeed each other on his 
face. The artist has tried, as much as he was able, to identify 
himself with the Lord's suffering, and he has succeeded. At the 
same time there is a tremendous lordliness and even tenderness 
in the simplicity of this host, this great man. He is a human 
being like us—yet who escapes his sorrowful look? 

[8] Finally, in our time, we have almost recovered the feeling 
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for sacredness characteristic of the Middle Ages. Especially in 
France, much attention is given to the revival of church art, 
which again has some idea of the majesty with which it deals. 
The leading figure of this revival is undoubtedly Georges Rouault, 
painting with a new inspiration and a celestial passion, crying 
from the depths of the earth. Revival, indeed. Yet Rouault does 
not resort to archaisms. He knows that true religious art has to 
live with, and that true Christian art has to suffer with, the 
contemporary world. His Christ is a king of righteousness, a 
vision in the night of sorrow. “Ne t’enfuis pas devant Id douleur 
et la misere” as the painter himself has somewhere written. 
From this so human point of view he has been able to paint 
man, par excellence; besides, only within this human light is it 
possible to sec truly the man Jesus, not as a classic ideal and a 
dear friend, but as a celestial vision that came true. 
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[5] Christus Pantokrator: Altar of Urgel. Spain. 12th century. 









[6] Christ on the Cross: Master Imervvard van Paderborn. About 

1160. 



[7] Christ at the Last Supper: Tilman Riemenschncider. Roth- 
cnburg. 1501-1504. 
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[8] Christ: Georges Rouault. 20th century. 




m i-low it all came about that an unending conflict arose 
around the girl from Nazareth, and that one believes 
more or less, or not at all, in the virgin who became a mother, 
is certainly strange considering the simple story the Gospel tells 
us about the birth in Bethlehem. For the artist of all centuries 
there has been no subject more captivating and beautiful than 
this one. Therefore, it was difficult to choose from the abun¬ 
dance of images one that was in accord with the third article of 
the creed. That article starts with “conceived by the Holy Ghost," 
but how else can one speak about that mystery except in images! 
The Middle Ages has done just that, incessantly, sometimes in a 
crude way, sometimes in a very refined way, sometimes with a 
light touch, as in a French Christmas carol: 

C’etait chose bien nouvelle 
Oue d’etre mere et pucelle 
Dieu y cl bien opere; 

and also with the beautiful subtlety of the poet who, with the 
theologians of his time, refers to the story of Gideon’s golden 
fleece and then writes: 

He came all so still 
Where his mother was. 

As dew in April, 

That falleth on the grass. 

[9] I find this same tenderness in Tintoretto’s painting from 
the Rijksmuseum in Amsterdam, Holland. On the attached left 
wing, not shown here, one sees the angel Gabriel saying his Ave 
Maria; here the girl, in red and blue, bends, crosses her hands 
on her chest, and receives the dove of the Holy Spirit. Tintoretto 
is usually vivid, powerful, and rather dramatic, in his painting, 
but here a lovely, slightly sensual tenderness dominates, and in 
that simplicity the miracle occurs. Mary is only a girl, small and 
graceful—that in itself gives her an air of mystery. 

[10] And when the late Middle Ages abandons the static 
majesty of earlier images of Mary and accepts a common and 
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human image, they still preserve—as long as they are aware of 
her essence—that strange holiness which is peculiar to the Mother 
of God. A beautiful example is the statue from Krakow, printed 
in these pages, with its well-preserved polychromy; simple, but 
with an almost Japanese expression of wisdom, a serene doll. 

Mary incorporates, so to speak, the imagination of the ages 
with all its shades of difference from inaccessible holiness to 
simple purity. In this vein, all the comparisons, all theological 
mysteries and dogmas, have been established around her. She 
is the Star of the Sea, the Ouccn of Heaven, and the Garden of 
Paradise where Jesus, the tree of life, grows. She is the church, 
symbol of all Christendom. Thus has she been exalted by man. 
She is herself holy and divine; hers is an immaculate conception. 
The Catholic Church puts it that way, and especially during 
the Counter Reformation its images bear those characteristics. 
Can one still distinguish behind the frills and splendid orna¬ 
ments the simple and very human personality of Mary of the 
Bible? That is a question dear to the Protestant who fears too 
much ostentation. 

[11] Yet, look for once at a painting such as that of Velazquez: 
I he Immaculate Conception. Mary descends from heaven, a 
halo of twelve stars about her head, the moon beneath her feet, 
the dark earth below her. That is the great Mary, “who looketh 
forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun” (S. of 
Sol. 6:10), who in the tradition of the church has been com¬ 
pared with the woman of the Apocalypse “clothed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet, and upon her head a crown of 
twelve stars (Rev. 12:1). This is Mary, who is proclaimed Mother 
of God at the Council of Ephesus (431), Theotokos, under the 
cheers of the multitude in the old temple of the great Diana of 
the Ephesians. 1 his is Mary, who will ascend into heaven, ex¬ 
alted and holy. The painting apprehends this glory: it is full of 
shadow and mystery, piercing streams of light and celestial cloud 
formations. Yet Mary is a very ordinary, sweet Spanish girl. This 
combination of exalted glory and human grace is certainly what 
makes the painting so exquisite. 

[12] In the iconography of Mary’s life the annunciation is fol¬ 
lowed by the visitation. There the painter finds the opportunity 
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to express the touching earthliness of the woman expecting her 
child. Mary visits Elizabeth, both women with child according 
to God’s will. Here we present a reproduction of a drawing by 
Hugo van der Goes. Mary has her hand on her womb: the Holy 
Virgin, with her childlike face and her closed eyes, concealing 
yet revealing completely the mystery that fills her with fear and 
faith; the Holy Mother, heavy with the blessing hidden by the 
sumptuous folds of her garment; a vulnerable human being, Mary 
of Nazareth. 

[13] Christmas night itself, with all the embellishments of 
artless sentiment, that childlike story of the stable and the ox 
and the donkey, the shepherds abiding in the fields and angels 
all about—this is found everywhere in art. Especially in this case, 
we have looked for an older image somewhat removed from 
popular fancy. A bas-relief from Italy, of the thirteenth century, 
shows Maty, with the child wrapped in swaddling clothes, and 
the awkward animals near; Joseph is big and standing apart; 
in the lower part of the picture the child is being bathed. All 
these facts, quite familiar to the Middle Ages, are assembled 
in a style of austere homeliness. Details falling outside the story 
of the Gospel, such as the ox and the donkey, have been put in 
the stable according to an interpretation of the text in Isaiah: 
‘The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib.” The 
scene at the bottom comes from an apocryphal gospel that tells 
the story of the two midwives, Salome and Zclomi, and develops 
in a set pattern: one reads how the first of the two women doubts 
the miracle of Christmas, so the hand she dares to extend toward 
Mary withers, and heals only when she touches the child. The 
washing of the child by the women is probably an indication of 
the coming baptism. This relief relates a number of things in 
a dignified but engaging manner. Mary is a holy mother, Joseph 
a faithful watchman, and the care of the midwives is convincing 
in its expression. There is the care for the truly divine child, too 
exalted yet at this time for the ordinary life about him. Jesus 
is Mary’s child, yet himself the central figure even in the third 
article of the Christian creed. 
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[9] Mary: Right wing of The Annunciation. Tintoretto. About 
1575. 



[10] Mary: Altar in Krakow. 15th century. 



[11] The Immaculate Conception: Velazquez. 1650. 



[12] Mary: Sketch for a painting of The Visitation. Hugo van der 
Goes. 15th century. 







[13] The Manger in Bethlehem: Relief in Santa Maria della 
Pieve in Arezzo. 13th century. 




I A / [14] Had the fathers formulated the creed, they 

JL V could not have chosen a more apt example and 
name than Pilate to give a historical accent to the story of Jesus’ 
suffering. The names of Herod and Caiaphas could never have 
equaled that of Pilate, with its magnificent ring. But what did 
he look like, that doubter who washed his hands at seeing the 
Man before him? It is a bit of drama that lends itself admirably 
to artistic expression. The multitude of jeering Jews, the accused 
who is being pushed on by the Roman soldiers, and the power¬ 
ful judge who does not know the truth. The artist who made 
the wood carving in St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna, which 
unfortunately was destroyed in 1945 by the raging war, had 
this same view in mind. From the left, the crowd of hypocrites 
and bad priests, obsessed with their vain certainties, approach; 
and Jesus, bowed down by his suffering, precedes them, held 
between two sturdy little soldiers, little men of the law for 
whom a command is a command. And there is Pilate, that 
potentate standing squarely in front of his palace, a bon vivant 
who always reminds me of that sharp line from The Threepenny 
Opera: “The rich man’s heart is hard, but his nerves are weak.” 
He just can’t bear to see that bleeding wretch go past him and 
he flings out a handsome phrase: u Ecce homo!” He will gesture 
it all past and then he will turn around and indulge in his own 
life, and the suffering of the Jewish prophet will go out of his 
sight, out of his mind. The modern author manages to write a 
novel about his guilt complex, but the Bible does not mention 
it, nor does the artist of the wood carving from Vienna believe 
in it. 

[15] In these harsh, direct lines from a poem by the Dutch 
poet Gerrit Achterberg, I feel the same thing as in the modern 
piece, reproduced here, by the French sculptor Lambert Rucki— 
the eleventh station of the cross from the bas-reliefs in the 
Church of Notre Dame de la Trinite in Blois on the Loire: 

Unheeding that his suffering was 
Beyond endurance, to the cross 
They nailed him, pitiless. 
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In a long strip immediately under the windows the artist 
has carved the soft-colored bas-reliefs of the fourteen stations 
of the cross, and I must say that amidst all the beauty I found 
in this magnificent church they struck me as the best. With con¬ 
scious use of the traditional stylized technique, with an ex¬ 
quisite sense of proportion and balance, and a harsh modern 
honesty, he has painted the suffering of Christ. With what 
deathly and blind cruelty these two men are working! How 
defenseless is the Lamb of God that is led to slaughter! One 
sees the mechanical, brute force of evil in action. Such imagina¬ 
tion really approaches the best the Middle Ages has been able 
to offer in this field. 

[16] About 1100, the crucifix from Cologne was made. Like 
quite a number of other works, this one shows too how pro¬ 
foundly the Passion of the Lord was grasped by people at that 
time. This is the suffering Savior, his heavy eyes closed, his mouth 
a thin line of wry fatigue, the long face shrouded in the silence 
of eternity. That is the Savior who, with great resignation, has 
taken upon himself the suffering of the future, and all the 
bitterness up till now, who has already undergone all this, the 
complete defeat of our existence. 

[17] Next to that I put the small corpus from Angola, a 
bronze statuette made by a Negro convert in the eighteenth 
century. There is essentially a great affinity with the crucifix 
from Cologne, though the latter expresses the suffering more 
directly and with more despair. It is a near-animal death that is 
suffered by this strange, succumbing God, this almost entranced, 
ecstatic body with those stiff, straight arms and those blunted, 
crying fingers, that face with its Negroid features, blind under 
the dark skies. Is it really so strange that the people of the Dark 
Continent have understood so well the suffering of Jesus, of 
one who was a slave and an outcast? 

[18] He died and was buried. Here we reproduce a drawing 
done by Rembrandt's pupil, Philips de Koninck, in baroque, 
dramatic style. The women tend the body. Yet it seems as if 
one of them speaks to him, as if he could still hear her. The tomb 
is open, though. In the background (and that is, I think, by 
far the most impressive part of this drawing), a group of mourn- 
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ing people, stunned by their grief, stare at the body or mumble 
absent-mindedly. 

The fourth article of the creed ends with a difficult statement 
that has continuously given rise to violent, dogmatic disputes: 
“descended into hell.” What that phrase means is not easy to 
say; nevertheless, a solution is to be found quite early in the 
apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, which is written, supposedly, 
by two people who were resuscitated when Jesus died. (This is 
in connection with Eph. 4:8, where Christ takes some hostages 
with him into heaven, and with I Peter 3:19, where he preaches 
among the spirits in prison.) Thus they could describe what 
they had seen, how they had been together with their ancestors 
in the abode of the dead when suddenly a light shone forth. 
Adam trembled with fear, together with all the patriarchs and 
prophets, but the lord of hell shuddered, for he knew what had 
happened to Lazarus. A thundering voice, like a roaring tempest, 
boomed from outside: “Princes, open your gates! Lift up, ye 
eternal doors, that the King of glory may enter.” Then Jesus 
entered and freed the forefathers of the Old Testament who 
could never have known heaven, and in the limbo of hell had 
yearned for their deliverance. “And all,” so runs the text, “led 
by the archangel Michael, entered Paradise, where Enoch and 
Elias awaited them, the two righteous men who had not been 
delivered unto death, and the good murderer whose shoulders 
still bore the marks of the cross.” 1 

[19] The artistic visualization of the phrase “descended into 
hell” rests upon this story. Jesus, often armed with the banner 
of the cross (though not here, in this rather early portrayal of 
the theme), knocks on the gates of hell, or perhaps kicks against 
them, 2 or perhaps has already opened them, and seizes Adam 
by the wrist; or blesses, with outstretched hand, those who look 
longingly at him. He steps on the devil, who is a strange kind 
of dragon, for quite early, for example at the time of Gregory 

1 Quoted by E. Male: L’Art Religieux du XIII* Siecle en France (Paris, 
1925), p. 224. The Leviathan is mentioned too on pp. 384-385. For com¬ 
plete texts of some partly analogous manuscripts: M. R. James: The Apoc¬ 
ryphal New Testament (Oxford, 0 1955), pp. 117-146. 

2 Tlius on the altar of Master Loedewich in Kalkar. Yet that thought is 
already found in Ambrosius: Pede conculcans tartara solvit catena miseros. 
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the Great, the devil is compared with the peculiar animal from 
Job, eh. 40, the Leviathan. The miniature from the school of 
Winchester, reproduced here, is more, though, than a portrayal 
of a weird fantasy. Besides, the story itself is also more than pure 
fantasy. The artist has fully understood that. The point at issue, 
here, is the triumph over death, because Christ himself is so 
tremendous in his death. Accordingly, he dominates the scene 
of this miniature, his enormous body is bent in dedicated mercy 
over those lost in darkness. Thus the article of the Passion 
does not end in the most abject abasement, but “the descent 
into heir' is, however, a sign of the triumph of the King whom 
we see in this image. 
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[14] Christ Before Pilate: Relief in wood from Die Wiener 
Passion. St. Stephen's in Vienna. 15th century. Lost in 1945. 










[15] Christ Nailed to the Cross: Lambert Rucki. Blois. 20th 
century. 





[16] The Crucified Christ: St. Jakob's at Cologne. 12th century 




[17] Crucifix: From mission territory. Angola, Africa. 19th century. 





[18] The Burial: Philips dc Koninck. 17th century. 








[19] Christ in the Limbo of Hell: Miniature from Winchester. 
11th century. 






V The jubilation of Easter, as found in the records of 
the Easter celebration in Russia, is heard in the Negro 

spiritual : 

The angel roll’d the stone away. 

’Twas on a bright and shiny morn 
When the trumpet began to sound. 

This exuberant glory of Easter morning has been slowly adopted 
as an important theme by pictorial art. Though we find, made 
about 400, an ivory bas-relief of the three women by the grave 
and also of the ascension, it is not before the eleventh century 
that Jesus’ resurrection has been depicted. Initially, the resur¬ 
rection happens from a closed grave, for that is the miracle of 
Easter, that the Lord does not need to break the seal on the 
stone. As he was born, so is he reborn. Augustine, therefore, 
calls the grave ‘Vulva,” the womb of the mother. This spirituali¬ 
zation is later abandoned. The stone is rolled away and then 
the symbolism shows clearly: the stone is the Table of the Law, 
the letter that covered the spirit. Then Christ appears, a Phoenix 
rising from his ashes, Samson carrying off the gates of Gaza, 
Jonah spit out, after three days, by the fish. Such was the medi¬ 
eval conception. Next to this one, the theme of the three women 
remains very popular, but we put that aside now. 

[20] Our first reproduction is a fresco made by a painter of 
the Renaissance, Piero della Francesca, in his native city, Borgo 
San Sepolcro, the City of the Holy Sepulcher. Piero was an 
innovator in many respects; he based his painting on the new 
scientific theories of spatial proportions; he even wrote a book 
on the five regular solids. If one looks closely at this painting, 
one can distinguish several figures in it, precise triangles, each 
comprising, for example, the top of the banner, Christ’s head, 
his knee down to his foot, and reversed triangles in the sleeping 
soldiers. This definitely has something to do with the strange 
charm of this painting. Emotion has become order, yet emotion 
still is present and there is a quality of unruliness that pervades 
the whole painting. The resurrection takes place in dead silence: 
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the landscape is hushed, no wind stirs, no trumpet sounds. The 
reclining guards are immobile, frozen; God stands as a statue of 
marble, staring into the distance, rigid as the banner he holds. 
This very quality of austere severity evokes perfectly the mysteri¬ 
ous holiness of the moment and makes this painting unforgettably 
superb. Furthermore, the resurrection means new life; at the 
side, one secs bare winter trees, at the other side, green shoots. 

[21] Though Piero innovates, portraying Christ standing in the 
grave, he is still close to the past. Then in Italy the whole story 
begins to receive a new form; it is both dramatized and spiritual¬ 
ized. Jesus no longer steps from the tomb but, rather, hovers 
above it, and a strange light shines about him. In North Euro¬ 
pean art, its most famous portrayal is the Christ painted in vivid 
colors by Griinewald, but here we show a painting by one of his 
countrymen and contemporaries, Albrecht Altdorfer. This work 
is perhaps less exalted, less brilliant, but more mysterious. For 
Altdorfer, another painter currently rediscovered, excels in por¬ 
traying weird and ghostly scenes. Just as in Piero's painting, the 
soldiers lie sleeping at the foot of the cave, which frames the 
entire tableau. But the sky behind the twisted pines and above 
the mountains stirs with life and color, and the banner of the 
resurrected Lord rises in the wind. Angels surround the grave 
(closed again in this scene) on which Jesus stands, a dramatic 
figure with a tremendous halo. Thus has the painter envisioned 
it: the massive foreground of rock and soldiers; beyond, a 
stirring of miracles, a new morning of light and sound, a piercing, 
lucid holiness. 

[22] Finally, a modern work that retells the story. Thomas 
the Doubter wants to see what has happened. The great German 
sculptor Barlach has wrought this group of Christ and Thomas, 
lie has depicted the Lord as a mysterious person from another 
world, full of lonely compassion for mankind. The expression 
on his sad countenance shows that he is divinely remote from, 
yet uniquely bound to, humanity. Thomas, to quote a poet, is 
“the fool who demands blood from love,” the man who recog¬ 
nizes and now fully comprehends everything, the greatness of 
his Lord and his own folly. Perplexed, he now beholds his master 
as ultimately divine, an eternity beyond him. 
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[20] The Resurrection: Relief of Piero della Francesca in Borgo 
San Sepolcro. About 1463. 









[21] The Resurrection: Albrecht Altdorfer. 16th century. 



[22] Christ and Thomas: Ernst Barlach. 1926. 



\ / I [23] Were the two events mentioned in the former 
V -L chapter joined on the ivory bas-relief because Jesus' 
resurrection is the beginning of his ascension? The resurrection 
is Easter, a passing event, and the ascension is the great festivity, 
the accession to the throne. The early images of the Hellenistic 
period, which show Christ ascending either a hill or a cloud, 
reaching out to the helping hand of the Father, have been in 
vogue for only a short time. Soon afterward one finds the acces¬ 
sion to the throne depicted everywhere. The Lord, standing tri¬ 
umphantly, or even seated (as in our first reproduction), ascends 
with two angels at his side (according to Acts 1:10); the apostles 
are often below on a hill, with Mary in their midst. The minia¬ 
ture that is reproduced here is from a Byzantine manuscript of 
The Gospel According to Luke; the verses are 51, 52, and 53 of 
the last chapter: “And it came to pass, while he blessed them, 
he was parted from them, and carried up into heaven," and 
the rest is so clearly written that one can decipher it without 
difficulty. Christ, surrounded by the halo of the cross and several 
other circles, is carried by two angels while he gestures blessing 
and farewell. Among the group in the lower right corner one 
sees an angel pointing upward (note that there is only one in¬ 
stead of the usual two), and the dominant figure of the other 
group is Peter, standing in front and gesturing in farewell, or 
perhaps astonishment or perplexity. Mary, in the middle, not 
really involved in the actual drama, clearly symbolizes the church, 
who opens her arms to all those who must wait for Christ's 
return. 

[24] Next to this, we put a later drawing from the Flemish 
school imbued with the same spirit. At the very bottom, on the 
left, one sees the prophet Amos, recognizable by his Jewish hat, 
for he said that “the Lord treadeth upon the high places of the 
earth" (Amos 4:13); and on the right is Jacob Minor, the son 
of Alphaeus, carrying in his hand his book and the stick with 
which he was supposedly killed. Under his name, one finds the 
following text: “He ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the 
right hand of God the Father Almighty." Then, above all this, 
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is the scene of the ascension; around the hills are the apostles 
and Mary, now arranged in more realistic order, without attend¬ 
ing angels. And Jesus ascends, perfectly upright, to the Gothic 
throne, where a place of honor between the Father and the Holy 
Spirit has been kept for him, as his return was assured. Thus, 
this drawing is as clear in expressing its views as it is graceful in 
its execution. An insubstantial quality, which should be inherent 
in this event, truly prevails in this drawing, thanks to the artistic 
technique employed. Ascension means accession to the throne; 
hence, the article of the creed adds expressly: “sitteth at the 
right hand of God.” Consequently, this is found in paintings of 
the Trinity or the coronation of Mary. This also means, as we 
have seen before, that the Lord will return, and then our 
thoughts involuntarily go out to the superb book that ends the 
Bible, the Apocalypse. 

[25] The artistic rendering of the majesty of the reigning 
Jesus has usually found its inspiration in the visions of John. 
Our reproduction here comes from a Romano-French manu¬ 
script, the mysteriously beautiful Apocalypse of Saint-Sever. 
Jesus, in the middle, is seated within an immense mandorla , 
his feet resting on the earth and his hand holding the scroll. 
Around him one sees four animals: the lion, the ox, the man, 
and the eagle—already mentioned by Ezekiel; these have been 
interpreted as symbolizing the four Evangelists or interpreted 
as the four emblems of Christ: man means his incarnation; the 
bull, his willingness to be sacrificed; the lion, his triumph; the 
eagle, his ascension. Man should be, even as Christ, humble in 
his humanity, willing to be sacrificed as an ox is, brave as a lion, 
anticipating eternity as the soaring eagle does. The four animals, 
according to John, had six wings, and they were full of eyes 
within (Rev. 4:6-8). Around them are enthroned the twenty- 
four elders holding “harps and golden vials” (Rev. 4:4; 5:8) in 
their hands. Adoring angels frame the circle. The naive direct¬ 
ness is what makes this work so impressive. The colors, the red 
of the circle and the blue of the margin, increase that effect. The 
whole painting expresses an overwhelmingly piercing and jubi¬ 
lant majesty. 
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[24] The Ascension: Flemish school. 15th century. 







[25] Christ and the Twenty-four Elders: Apocalypse of Saint- 
Sever. 12th century. 





W [26] “Behold, he cometh with clouds, and every 
eye shall see him, and they also which pierced 
him: and all kindreds of the earth shall wail because of him” 
(Rev. 1:7) are the words from the first chapter of the Apoca¬ 
lypse, which are written on the miniature with which we begin. 
It comes from the same book of Saint-Sever and is perhaps even 
more majestic than the former miniature. Nevertheless, we must 
accustom ourselves to the naive concepts of the artist. The 
Lord, within the ring of flames, is depicted in formal majesty, 
but the ever-increasing ripples of cloud about him have a child¬ 
like quality. The angels are adoring that enormous figure, 
that body of fire descending heavily and slowly, out of all pro¬ 
portion to the small bodies of those who watch him come. Per¬ 
haps, though, these are the most striking, these excited little 
men, pointing and wringing their hands, gesticulating wildly 
and calling out: “There he is; he is coming!” or beating their 
heads in desperation: “The time has come.” 

The judge comes, and thus the Middle Ages depict, utterly 
without reserve or mitigation, how terrible that event is. Was 
there any theological tenet more real and familiar in those hard 
times than this one, the return of the Lord and the inevitable 
judgment? We can still hear its echo in the hymn by Thomas 
Celano: 


Judex ergo cum sedebit 
Ouicquid latet apparebit 
Nil inultum remanebit. 

When the Judge his seat attaineth, 

And each hidden deed arraigneth, 

Nothing unavenged remaineth. 

The judge will sit in judgment and reveal all that was hidden, 
and nothing shall go unavenged. Another version is that of the 
judge who travels the entire world, riding a white horse. This 
also is a vision of John and, because it is less familiar to us, I 
offer two different portrayals of it. John writes: “And I saw 
heaven opened, and behold a white horse; and he that sat upon 
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him was called Faithful and True, and in righteousness he doth 
judge and make war. His eyes were as a flame of fire, and on 
his head were many crowns; and he had a name written, that no 
man knew, but he himself. . . . And the armies which were in 
heaven followed him upon white horses, clothed in fine linen, 
white and clean. And out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, 
that with it he should smite the nations.” (Rev. 19:11-12, 14- 
15.) 

[27] This is what one sees in the graceful Spanish miniature 
with those elegant horses, the king in front, a sword in his mouth, 
and his fingers stretched in a gesture of blessing, which is re¬ 
peated by all the other horsemen. He is the Christ; the halo of 
the cross surrounds his head, and he rides amidst the stars. The 
painter, whoever lie was, has mitigated, even reconciled, the 
severity of his painting by his decorative style of drawing and 
composition. There is the luminous atmosphere of impending 
peace in this scene. 

[28] Peace is also brought by the royal cavalier on a white 
horse, whom we see in a mural painting in the crypt of the 
cathedral at Auxerre. This representation is rather rare 
thematically: Jesus, the Master, is portrayed as the gentle Savior, 
yet lordly on his beautiful horse, around him the four celestial 
horsemen. Unfortunately, the ravages of time make it difficult 
to see what he is holding in his hand, perhaps a banner. This 
glorious portrayal of the Prince of Peace certainly has a tri¬ 
umphant magnanimity. 

There are, of course, innumerable paintings of the Last Judg¬ 
ment, where Christ is seen sitting on the rainbow, a palm 
branch at his right side, a sword at his left, and beneath him 
people emerging from the ground who are being separated, and 
either carried to the heavenly light by the angels or dragged 
off by the devils into the gaping mouth of hell. One sees this 
very frequently portrayed, in some instances with true intensity, 
whereas in others the forms used are too facile to give credence 
to the faith of the artist. The book The Waning of the Middle 
Ages, by the Dutch historian Huizinga, tells us to what great 
extent these matters were daily realities in the late Middle Ages, 
and how, with a near pathological passion, people of those days 
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were obsessed by death and utter perdition. From Villon's 
moving poem, which he wrote for his mother, we know how 
naively, in their pious faith, the people faced all the terror and 
bliss that were promised them in the paintings. 

[29] It was a master from that later period who made the 
Book of Seasons, which was called Les Heures de Rohan after 
a later owner. I know of no other manuscript from that time 
that is so stirring as this one, of no other artist who treats 
his sacred themes with such personal sensitivity. He sheds an 
entirely personal light on the Last Judgment, in a manner dis¬ 
tinctly his own. The great Christ sits in judgment, true, but here 
he is the Man of Sorrows, crowned heavily with the crown of 
thorns, who looks down with boundless mercy on those small 
human beings who, down below, free themselves from their 
earthly bonds. Straight and sharp is his sword, and he encom¬ 
passes the entire world, but he is as gentle as if he doubted his 
own judgment, because his mercy is so great. He, the gray Christ,- 
whose blood still drips, sits there upon the rainbow; the holy 
angels immediately around him blow their trumpets. People 
emerge from the rocky surface, still half dazed by their eternal 
sleep; an innocent young woman, a praying man, an old man 
whom the angel convinces of the coming glory. In the fore¬ 
ground, at the right, sits a man withdrawn into his past. Scat¬ 
tered here and there are flowering trees. What infinite tender¬ 
ness is reflected in the way the artist has shown that God's judg¬ 
ment on the living and the dead means, above all, his recon¬ 
ciliation with mankind and their world! 
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[26] The Return of Christ: Apocalypse of Saint-Sever. 1 2th 
century. 















[27] The Horseman from The Revelation, Ch. 19: Apocalypse 
of Martin. Spain, lltli century. 
















[28] Christ Riding a Horse: Fresco from the cathedral at Auxerrc, 
France. 12th century. 




[29] Judging Christ: Les Grandes Heures de Rohan. 15th century. 


























The creed follows the feast clays of the church, 
from Christmas to Easter to Pentecost. The 
Spirit, the Breath of God, descends. There seems to be no dif¬ 
ficulty in giving it artistic expression, for it is indicated in the 
story of Jesus' baptism in the Jordan; John saw him descending 
like a dove from heaven, and it is stressed that the dove was a 
physical appearance. One naturally is reminded of the dove of 
Noah hovering over the waters as a symbol of peace. 

[30] The annunciation of the Spirit (as described in the 
Bible, Christ says to the eleven apostles that he is leaving them, 
but that the Comforter will come) we find in a miniature from 
Bamberg, dating from the beginning of the eleventh century. 
The work is the acme of Ottoman art in Germany. The artist 
of this book, which was made for Henry II, has a completely 
elemental way of thinking; he does not tolerate anything super¬ 
fluous and he evokes all possible expression by mere gestures of 
the long arms and hands. Here one sees Christ, standing apart, 
almost forbidding. The distance between the divine and the 
human is already perceptibly present. The eleven apostles stand 
in a close-knit group, a united, but as yet uneasy and frightened, 
flock of disciples. Peter, in front, extends a questioning hand. 
Christ's own hand is raised in a gesture of blessing and farewell. 
With that gesture and with the fluttering cloak the artist 
manages, nevertheless, to create a connection between both 
halves of his painting. Is it already the breath of the Spirit that 
comes blowing through the empty space and that keeps the Lord 
joined with his disciples? Something new is coming! 

There are, after all, several important Biblical references that 
enable the painter to show the dove of the Spirit. At the annun¬ 
ciation, for example, as we saw; at the baptism in the Jordan 
and, in the tradition of the church, also at the coronation of 
Mary and the Trinity. Here one finds not only the dove but also 
a human figure who represents the Spirit and who is quite similar 
to both other figures of the Father and the Son. That portrayal 
has become known in the Russian icons (among which is the 
famous one of Andrei Roublov), but even in the West it is not 
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rare. (See Jean Fouquet in the book for Etienne Chevalier.) 
We have to put this aside and confine ourselves to the most 
important history of the Spirit, namely, Pentecost. We show 
two images that have both preserved the quality of ecstasy per¬ 
vading the story of The Acts, ch. 2. 

[31] The first is from an English Psalter of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. The dove, with the halo of the cross, descends from a city 
that is supposed to represent Jerusalem. His beak shoots forth 
dark fire that is evenly dispersed over the sixteen people below. 
One tongue of flame points to each person, but three point to 
Mary standing in the middle, definitely symbolizing the church, 
at the same time. Among the twelve apostles—Peter is at Mary's 
right—one sees three other women. In order to create a true and 
real image of this miraculous event, the artist has applied a 
certain technique that is frequently used in religious art. lie has 
strangely elongated the figures of this close-knit group, which 
indeed gives this image a mysterious otherworldliness. In an 
almost austere quiet the dove descends upon the closed group, 
and it does not detract from this austerity that the artist, yield¬ 
ing to a new realistic inclination, did not content himself with 
merely juxtaposing his figures but, rather, tried to arrange them 
in a co-ordinated pattern. The result is still somewhat awkward 
—those gestures and those glances at each other, and those reac¬ 
tions to the Spirit. The garments, with their sharply defined 
pleats and folds, are nevertheless drawn with an exalted, stylized 
technique; they remind one of harps and lutes. 

[32] Virtually the same ecstatic spirit prevails in the painting 
of the great El Greco, four centuries later. Here we have a 
painter who is beyond the Renaissance, who has learned the 
techniques of Tintoretto, in Italy, and who knows all about 
proportions, color, and light, but who has confronted his Italian 
experience with the intense sacredness of mystical Spain. Mo¬ 
tion, which was still constrained in the English miniature, is 
released here but just as in the former painting, one sees a group 
of people pressed together under the blessing of the fire, which 
now is painted more realistically. There are women and apostles 
placed in an enormous niche connected with the lower part of 
the painting by a ladder. This ladder is a good excuse for the 
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painter to give more life to the scene by painting several other 
figures with their backs showing. The elongation of the figures, 
which El Greco had learned already in Italian mannerism and 
applied with all the more passion, has the same effect here as 
in the English miniature: an attitude wherein the spirit seeks 
heaven in mystical lucidity. However, what the Middle Ages 
forced into an orderly pattern has burst out into dramatic life. 
Although the painter undoubtedly knew that Mary was the 
symbol of the church, he has refrained from painting this con¬ 
cept because of his utter realism; Mary does not look down 
benevolently upon the observer, but together with the apostles 
lifts up her heart. In this painting there is only one person who 
allows himself to be distracted by the painter and looks at him 
as if disturbed. All the others see only the bird from heaven 
and it is as if with writhing bodies they approach him in tor¬ 
mented ecstasy, coming out of their shadows toward the light, 
the Spirit of God. 
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[30] Annunciation of Pentecost: Apocalypse of Bamberg. 11th 
century. 













[31] Outpouring of the Holy Spirit: Psalter of York. 12th 
century. 



























[32] Pentecost: El Greco. About 1600. 


K The church—is it written with a capital? And what 
does it mean—the communion of saints? A gather¬ 
ing of the faithful? If this is so, there is obviously no question 
of artistic tradition to it. A congregation is a topic unknown in 
earlier art; the painting of crowds is a strictly modern phe¬ 
nomenon. 

The church, as the Bible says, is the bride of Christ. Of course, 
quite soon, one relates that to Psalm 45, the song of the bride 
and the groom, and to the Song of Solomon, as well. Sometimes 
one also thinks of Mary, as we saw in the paintings of the ascen¬ 
sion and Pentecost. More frequent, though, are original per¬ 
sonifications, those of a beautiful woman, crowned, holding a 
chalice that receives Christ's blood, as she stands beneath the 
cross. Then one sees opposite or next to her a second woman, 
blindfolded and holding a spear in her hand, who represents the 
synagogue. This portrayal of the latter is also based on Biblical 
references: "The joy of our heart is ceased; our dance is turned 
into mourning. The crown is fallen from our head: woe unto us, 
that we have sinned! For this our heart is faint; for these things 
our eyes are dim" (Lam. 5:15-17), also Paul's observation that 
Moses put a veil over his face (II Cor. 3:13). This leads into 
a world of symbolism seemingly cluttered with complication, 
yet actually very beautiful. 

[33] Much of all this is to be found in the picture of the 
altar of Stavelot, an engraving in enamel, wrought with the most 
delicate craftsmanship, dating back to the twelfth century. Here 
one can read the entire story of the synagogue, the church, and 
their respective backgrounds. The upper and lower rows, each 
made up of three separate images, represent the whole Passion of 
Christ with a special emphasis on his having shed his blood. 
Therefore, the first scene (one should start at the lower left- 
hand corner) shows the distribution of the bread as well as the 
wine at the Lord’s Table—which was quite unusual at that time; 
the second scene shows the Jews shouting in front of Pilate (see 
the title of this "picture sequence"): "His blood be on us and on 
our children." In the third image one sees the flogging, and in the 
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first image of the upper row, from left to right, the bearing of the 
cross, the crucifixion, and the angel with the women at the tomb. 
In the middle, around the piece of rock crystal, which is sup¬ 
posed to protect the relics, stand the figures of the church and 
the synagogue, the former holding the banner of the cross and 
the chalice, the latter partly blindfolded and with closed eyes, 
holding in her hand a spear, the lance and sponge, and the crown 
of thorns. And in the four corners around this crystal arc four 
symbols of Christ’s sacrifice: Abraham and Isaac, Moses with 
the brazen serpent (of whom Jesus himself spoke) and the 
Tables of testimony on which the Law of the Lord is written, 
Melchizedek, offering bread and wine to Abraham (Gen. 14:18- 
20; Heb. eh. 7), and Abel with his sacrificial lamb. At either 
side of the crystal relic are Samson, carrying the gates of Gaza, 
and Jonah, spat out by the fish and lifting his arms to God, who 
extends the hand of blessing to him. All this is executed with 
the utmost simplicity of imagination. The figures are simply 
portrayed within their situation, without concern for individual 
expression. Yet their presence is pertinent only with relation to 
Jesus who shed his blood that his church might live. 

[34] The work of the synagogue has been accomplished. 
Veiled or blind, she has nonetheless produced the prophets of 
salvation. An extremely beautiful and impressive artistic sample 
of this is found in the miniature from the Rhinelands, of a 
slightly later date than the altar of Stavclot. Here stands a 
woman, tall and sorrowful. She is blind, with folded arms, exe¬ 
cuted in tones of light gray turning darker gray down below, 
where her blood-red feet are surrounded by a white cloud. Sitting 
in her arms is Moses with the peculiar, typically medieval, 
Jewish hat, and the Tables of the Law in his hands. Under him 
we see Abraham holding a knife, and in an enormous womb, all 
the prophets. The artist who created this painting may not have 
been one of the greatest, but the vision he had is majestic in 
its scope. Unforgettable is that silent figure, mother of the 
promise, symbol of the strayed people of the Old Covenant. 

The closing part of this article of the creed speaks emphatically 
about the communion of saints. What comes to the reader’s 
mind? The eminent and exemplary saints that are listed in the 
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long calendars of the Roman Catholic Church? There are so 
many unknown among them, but also among them such radiant 
personalities as Francis of Assisi, Theresa of Avila, and many 
others. Or the entire congregation of faithful praising the Lamb 
of God throughout the ages? In the former case we touch upon a 
never-ending topic, fascinating but outside our scope, moreover 
certainly not within the scope of the Apostles’ Creed. In the 
latter case it should rather be interpreted as the communion with 
sacred matters, an equally plausible translation of communio 
sanctorum; and there, too, is the foundation of the communion 
of saints. For the sacraments of Holy Baptism and Holy Com¬ 
munion are sacred matters. By them, a child is received into the 
entire body of the faithful; by them, the circle of adults is 
formed in brotherhood. On the altar of Stavelot it was already 
evident: whenever the church is the theme of a painting, Holy 
Communion is also depicted, both as the admission to and the 
cementing of, the circle of the faithful. Thus is it seen in many 
paintings of the Last Supper, that being the example for the 
faithful. 

[35] We print here one fairly early painting of it, from the 
eastern part of the Byzantine Empire, made in a convent some¬ 
where in Turkey, in the sixth century. This so-called Codex 
Rossano has become rather famous, and considering its beauty, 
quite rightly so. The disciples recline at the table with the Lord, 
and one of them puts his hand in the dish. Over all, its design 
is sketchy; further implements on the table, a detail that more 
realistic painters will indulge in later, are unimportant. Christ 
is markedly different from his disciples, in darker raiment, and 
with a great halo and an august countenance framed by long, 
wavy hair, whereas the disciples all have short hair. Judas puts 
his hand in the dish, a dramatic moment that had never been 
painted similarly in the West. It is only many centuries later 
that the West begins to paint the scene of the Holy Communion 
showing Christ giving the bread to Judas. Besides, this painting 
is completely new in conception to its time. Until shortly before 
then, the communion of God with his faithful was rendered 
only in the symbolism of the marriage at Cana and the miracu¬ 
lous feeding of the multitude. The symbolism is accentuated in 
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this painting, where one sees the doves, animals of God’s Spirit 
and his church, on the cloth in front of the table. Equally sym¬ 
bolic is the holy circle, where bread and wine go around, the 
circle of men who all look at Jesus. (The reclining position has 
caused the artist some trouble, but does that really matter?) 
The circle is broken by Judas’ evil and closed by the Lord who 
gives himself. This is the circle of the communion of saints, 
open to the invited guest. 
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[33] Church and Synagogue: Altar of Stavelot. 13th century. 








[34] The Synagogue: Codex of Hildegard von Bingen. 12th cen¬ 
tury. Courtesy of Nassauische Landesbibliothek, Wiesbaden. 



























[35] Christ at the Last Supper: Codex Rossano. 9th century 







X Is the image of an abstract concept thinkable? Cer¬ 
tainly we have the use of allegory. For the concept of 
justice there exists the stern figure of the blind Justitia, and mercy 
or forgiveness could be visualized likewise, as actually has been 
done in allegoric writings. Yet one thinks on a less real level than 
does the artist who draws his inspiration from the Bible. He 
approaches his problem not symbolically but historically. There 
is a story about a woman who was taken to Jesus by the scribes 
to ask him what should be done with her. “But Jesus stooped 
down, and ... wrote on the ground/' The Dutch poet Achterberg 
says in a beautiful poem that is very faithful to the Biblical text: 

Jesus wrote with his finger on the sand. 

He stooped down and wrote on the sand; we know 
not what he wrote; he himself did not remember, so 
deeply engrossed in the words of his hand. 

The story in the Gospel continues that he lifted himself up and 
said: “He that is without sin among you, let him cast a stone 
at her." The medieval artist who does not look first, but who 
knows first, understands immediately what Jesus writes, namely, 
the words that he pronounces. 

[36] Thus it is written on a golden bas-relief from the Codex 
Aureus, which was made somewhere in France, about 870, for 
Charles the Bald, descendant of the great Charlemagne. Set 
against the background of a Carolingian church representing the 
Temple at Jerusalem arc the figures whom Achterberg describes 
in his poem: The scribes stand aside. They push the woman to 
the fore. At the left stands an apostle, probably John. In the 
middle, Jesus writes large letters in between the pillars: Si quis 
sine peccato (If someone is without sin) ... All the majesty of 
the humble God and his forgiveness of sins is manifest in that 
deep bow. The attempt to be realistic, shown by the grass and 
the background of the church in perspective, strikes one as 
clumsy beside the high quality of the expression of the stooping 
Christ. 

[37] It is then fascinating to see the drawing of so profound 
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a realist as Rembrandt, such a passionate reader of the Bible, 
for once not burdened by the tradition of centuries. Jesus squats 
on the ground and writes. The astonished bystanders, never hav¬ 
ing seen anything similar, have not yet reached the point where, 
ashamed, they discover that the rabbi whom they sought to en¬ 
trap is really their superior. They converse with one another or, 
holding their breath, they watch what is actually happening. 
The woman weeps, her soul deeply affected by this magic mo¬ 
ment. This drawing is from a later period of Rembrandt's life, 
although its theme has intrigued him before. The scene is hardly 
dramatic—the design is broad and calm, the figures are tense, but 
more so inwardly than outwardly. At the left are the disciples, 
standing aside in resignation, except of course for Peter (the one 
standing at the right of the man with the hat who is seen from 
his back) who bends forward. A slight suggestion of architectural 
background is apparent in some fragmentary lines. 

[38] Then follows another of Rembrandt's drawings that dis¬ 
plays all his genius: The Prodigal Son , a subject that always fas¬ 
cinated him (just as did that other story of compassion—the 
good Samaritan). This drawing is from an earlier date; in the 
background, on the right, we detect also an indication of late 
baroque architecture, as known in many other paintings of the 
artist. Immense is the simple force of this drawing of only a few 
lines. The son thrusts himself into the arms of his old father, 
who is leaning upon his stick and wearing a large beret on his 
head. “And he ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him" (Luke 
15:20) tells the story and so does this drawing. That is all, and 
it suffices. 

[39] For comparison we print another primitive work, but 
this time a more recent one. This is how the Negro artist from 
Southern Rhodesia, Samuel Songo, visualizes the prodigal son. 
A boy educated in a missionary school, crippled and possessing 
only one arm, his left one. Nevertheless he is able to paint and 
to sculpture, which he does even in stone, an African variety of 
a gray-blue shade. In 1954, all his work was exhibited in London 
and it created quite a furor. It is, indeed, unusually interesting. 
Only look at that son as he stares up, shy, helpless, lost. And 
then the father, who does not look older but whose clothing is 
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more dignified, kisses his son and embraces him with both his 
hands and arms expressing an intense feeling of all-encompass¬ 
ing, protecting, and absolving compassion and love. Standing 
bashfully, his feet still wide apart, the son is drawn into his 
father s arms. His eyes are raised, but they are grateful. One can 
wonder what it is that makes these two figures so expressive, 
that shows them in their basic essence: the awkwardness of the 
son, the compassion of the father. It is perhaps in their massive 
solidity, for their attitudes and gestures, rather than their facial 
expressions and attire, are deeply convincing. It is their very 
situation that portrays completely the parable that Jesus told 
about the human condition in relationship to God. 
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[36] Christ and the Adulterous Woman: France. 9th century. 










[37] Christ and the Adulterous Woman: Rembrandt. 


























[38] The Prodigal Son: Rembrandt. 












[39] The Prodigal Son: Samuel Songo. 20th century. 



A/T How does one conceive of the words “the resurrec- 
.Z\.-L tion of the body” in a literal or in a spiritualized 
way? IIow does one visualize them? Actual bodies come to life 
again, skeletons covered once more with flesh? 


Light dawns upon the dead, 

Snowing into the womb 

Of earth, that godly bed 

From which, like gods, men loom. 

It must be something like that. So have the painters visualized 
it in those innumerable paintings of the Last Judgment, where 
one sees repeatedly that foreground with opening graves. Thus, 
judgment and grace arc now treated, and both arc comprised 
in this profession that the body shall rise from the dead. 

[40] The first reproduction, pertaining to the Last Judgment, 
is again taken from the extremely beautiful and very original 
prayer book, Les Ileures de Rohan. God bends down from the 
neighboring heaven and beholds his creature and what has be¬ 
come of him. As if perplexed and deeply moved, he looks upon 
that body, amidst skulls and bones, which once was man accord¬ 
ing to his image. Certainly the resurrection is not the theme here; 
as yet, it is merely anticipated. The soul is in the balance; at the 
left, one sees an angel battling with a devil over the soul of a 
dead man. This is quite a common theme. God looks down, 
holding the sword of justice and judgment in one hand, and the 
globe in the other; he is majesty incarnate. Or is it Jesus whom 
the painter means to portray? The words written on the halo 
of the cross would confirm it: Jesus of Nazareth, the King of the 
Jews. Furthermore, there is that strange notion peculiar to the 
painter—the linking of the ideas of an old man to Christ—which 
is very unusual. He speaks to the dead man: “Repent you of your 
sins, for the Day of Judgment is to come.” He says it in a 
language that is familiar to the dead man. The latter, then, 
answers in Latin, with the old phrase uttered on the cross by 
Christ himself: Lord, to thee I commend my spirit. Have mercy 
upon me. The body, as it lies outstretched in the ground, is 
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certainly the most stirring facet of this painting. That long dead 
body lying in the ground touching in its vulnerable and utter 
humanity, is painted with intense realism. That face smudged 
with hair, the thin arms and legs, that rigid, still body convey 
that here is the end of everything. But directly below is written: 
I rejoice, for the Lord has inclined his ear unto my cry. The 
ultimate meaning expressed in this painting is that death is a 
trusting sleep. 

[41] There is another side to the resurrection that has pre¬ 
occupied medieval man much more than it has us. Death is 
judgment, and it is quite possible that at that time one shall rise 
from the dead to be doomed forever. Such a mental climate is 
cruel, often repulsive, but also deeply moving in its human 
frailty. Perhaps it is more difficult for us to imagine this last 
aspect but take, for example, this drawing by Dierik Bouts, a 
preparatory study for his painting of the Last Judgment, which 
hangs in the Louvre. A woman, condemned to everlasting suf¬ 
fering, half of her body protruding from the ground, crying in 
misery, her right hand in her hair, the left pointing with one 
finger to her eye, her arms drawn with straight, sharp lines, her 
body white and austere—she is doomed beauty personified. Do 
we live any longer in this medieval mental climate; do we know 
any longer the dread of death with such finality? Fortunately 
not; it is no longer necessary. Who can escape, though, the re¬ 
lentless horror emanating from this drawing? Even in the fol¬ 
lowing painting, one cannot find it; the sudden shock of the 
first impulse surpasses everything and is unforgettable. 

[42] The next drawing is by Diirer. It was probably meant 
to be a study for a painting of the Last Judgment, which was 
never even begun so far as we know. The drawing speaks for 
itself. A small group of people are gathered together and arc 
flooded in celestial light. One could say that the artist intended 
to make a study of nudes; actually, this could be true at the time 
of the Renaissance, yet it is less probable when one knows that 
Diirer was an old and very learned man when he made this 
sketch. A man who meditated about eternity—how fascinated 
he was by his contemporary, Luther!—he did more than study; 
he depicted other realities of which he knew, as is seen here. 
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Two stooped figures who hide, the other two who lift their arms 
to heaven in desperate supplication praying with their whole 
being, and the one in the background who steals away—but 
would mountains be big enough to conceal him? What intense 
movement of life, of life lived to the extreme! The reader per¬ 
haps now recalls the small figures that point to heaven and wring 
their hands in the Apocalypse of Saint-Sever , which was repro¬ 
duced above in connection with the seventh article of the creed. 
In Diirer’s drawing, however, the same gesticulations are exe¬ 
cuted more realistically; they have become genuinely dramatic, 
yet just as moving. 

[43] The last painting reproduced in this chapter is from our 
age. Stanley Spencer is an English painter who spent his youth 
in the village of Cookham-on-Thames, where an old father in¬ 
troduced his children so thoroughly to the Bible that they could 
actually see the stories of the old Book happen in their own 
village. Thus a typically English, literary tradition was intro¬ 
duced into pictorial art. The testators were Blake—'till we have 
built Jerusalem, in England's green & pleasant Land”—Samuel 
Palmer, the painter of godly images of nature, and many others. 

Spencer staged the entire Biblical drama in England. Christ 
carries his cross through the streets of Cookham, where angels 
visit Miss Sarah Tubb, and in the graveyard of Cookham occurs 
the resurrection, a theme that the painter has used several times. 
With a predilection for detail such as the medieval colleagues 
to whom he is close in spirit had, he succeeds in creating a 
peculiar and mysterious atmosphere, a mixture of daily reality 
and visionary dreams. He depicts as absurd the event of the 
resurrection, and so differs from the Middle Ages. Yet the resur¬ 
rection does take place. All the carefully built and ugly graves 
are opened, and slowly the dead wake up. Some still lie in their 
graves, others have already crawled on top of them; one, while 
rising, uproots a rosebush; a mother carries her child in her arms. 
A miraculous atmosphere, a flowering silence and glory, hangs 
above the whole scene. Earth and heaven mingle—one could 
almost interpret it as a pantheistic concept, which certainly 
partially prevails in this work. Earth is overlaid with a heavenly 
sheen. Christ is of the earth, yet surpasses it. In the upper left- 
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hand corner of the painting, the risen dead are carried by the 
angels to a paradise planted with English evergreens. 

I conclude this article of the resurrection with another poem. 
I cannot help doing so, for it is so beautiful and renders so per¬ 
fectly the utterly unearthly yet real quality in the actual event 
of the resurrection; the absurdity of it is in complete agreement 
with Spencer's painting, though it is a little dryer and more 
severe—more story, less atmosphere, but pervaded with the same 
mysterious lucidity. Rilke wrote this poem about a noble family 
that rises from a family tomb. They are still together but re¬ 
served, and they are waiting for the children who, after their 
sudden death (God knows what sudden death), came to rest 
elsewhere. There is a strange feeling of oppression running 
through the whole poem. Just as in Spencer's work, not the 
mythological, but the magical, aspect dominates in this modern 
vision of the resurrection. Neither salvation nor damnation are 
the question any longer. The utter astonishment at life as it 
springs forth from death, new and unpolluted, is all-absorbing. 

Auferstehung 

Der Graf vernimmt die Tone; 

Er sielit einen lichten Risz; 

Er weekt seine dreizehn Soline 
Im Erbbegrdbnis. 

Er griisst seine beiden Frauen 
Ehrerbietig von weit 
JJnd alle roll Vertrauen 
Stehn auf zur Ewigkeit. 

Und warten nur nock auf Erich 
JJnd Ulriken Dorotlieen , 

Die sieben und dreizelinjdhrig 
(Sechzehnhundertzehn) 

Verstorben sind in Flandern 
Um heute vor den andern 
JJnbeirrt herzugehn. 
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[40] God and Man: Les Grandes Ileurcs de Rohan. 15th century. 























[41] Sketch of a Woman Among the Damned: Dicrik Bouts 
15th century. 



[42] The Resurrection: Albrecht Diircr. About 1500. 



[43] The Resurrection: Stanley Spencer. About 1920. Repro¬ 
duced by courtesy of the Trustees of the Tate Gallery, London. 







y|T What they can least apprehend most intrigues 
V.the children of men. And heaven is their favorite 
subject: that sweetmeat for children, that prospect of bliss for 
the dying, that landscape of God. Those last words of the creed 
"and the life everlasting” strike a majestic final chord. Vistas 
open up of tall trees on the edge of clear water and of shining 
cities along the rivers of life, of golden palaces and a glassy sea. 
Obviously all this is not specifically Christian, but is as old 
as the wistful fantasy of mankind. In the Egyptian lands and 
fields grows wheat of extraordinary size in golden abundance. 
In the Greek Elysium the gentle zephyr blows and the blessed 
play their harps at the banquet. Paradise is actually an ever so 
human concern and in secular form it continues to exist as the 
pastorale and the land of Cockaigne. 


Around us from the bowels of the earth, 
Animals and trees spring forth to life 
And fountains spout in Paradise. 


Thus the Dutch contemporary poet, Jan Wit, paraphrases these 
old, old thoughts in a poem about the Orphic representations. 
For all this is a purely earthly matter. 

There is no religion that resists the projected bliss of the here¬ 
after. It looks so blessed, so wonderful. The Biblical images also 
give us these familiar associations. The theologian should say, 
then, that visions arc visions and not tangible reality, that we 
cannot know what the everlasting—the other world—will look 
like. But we have a language and images, we have eyes and cars, 
for believing, knowing, and seeing. Amidst the green pastures, 
the still waters, a golden city, and a spring of water forever flow¬ 
ing, we eventually find comfort. 

[44] All these images appear in the paintings. The urbs Zion 
aurea , the shining City of God, is visualized as a heavenly citadel 
by an unknown Danish painter who decorated the walls of the 
little church in Vinderslev about 1500. A round tower of white 
marble where, in its shady enclosure, the blessed ones and the 
fluttering angels enjoy themselves; in its gallery stands the 
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orchestra, its singers and trumpeters looking at the angel who 
arrives with the instruments of Jesus' torture—the lance, the 
sponge, and the scourge. They also look at the one blessed per¬ 
son who climbs the ladder to heaven. Where he starts is a scene 
of trees and another tower whence sounds the trumpet. The 
whole painting has a childlike clarity and joy. 

[45] In heaven there is dancing. That is what one sees in the 
second picture, the reunion of the blessed in Paradise. A painter 
from Siena, Giovanni da Paolo, is the artist. What one sees is 
only, unfortunately, the remainder of a bigger altarpiece that 
has been lost. That in heaven we meet each other again is the 
popular belief. I even learned it in a hymn at school! People meet 
one another, and deeply moved, they kneel before one another; 
they touch one another, marveling that they are really there; 
they shout for joy, circling, their hands lifted upward. Children 
run to and fro, sit in the grass and pick flowers. There are even 
animals—at the bottom of the painting on the right sits a charm¬ 
ing little rabbit. In heaven there is dancing; one knew this in 
the Siena of the fifteenth century (a much less worldly city than 
Florence), still full of an old and beautiful sense of mysticism. 

[46] The scenery in Dicrik Bout's painting is celestial. It is a 
work of unimaginable felicity. In the middle of that flowering 
world is a well surmounted by a Gothic spire, a spring of life. 
Angels approaching from all sides take groups of blessed persons 
to a hill whence they are received up into the opening clouds. 
It seems strange, in a way, for does one not think the earth 
heaven enough? Indeed, it is precisely that glorious earth which 
is so captivating in this painting, and these rows of white persons, 
so chaste in their nakedness, such piety in their upturned eyes, 
and so real also that one may assume that some of the figures 
among them (the man in the foreground undoubtedly) are actual 
portraits. Look at his feet stepping forward with yearning de¬ 
termination, through the luxurious grass, following the golden 
angel. Yes, it is a paradise indeed, this earth, where the blessed 
will, nevertheless, not stay. It is even the Paradise mentioned in 
the beginning of the Bible. The four rivers that one sees all 
rise from the Gothic spring, for, as is written, there is the place 
where God meets man. Therefore do the blessed return to this 
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place where their father Adam lived, and from which place they 
reach the everlasting life. His Fall is a resurrection for many. 

[47] From the same period, a little earlier but still from the 
waning Middle Ages, is the tapestry of Angers, a work full of 
longing fantasy. It belongs to a whole series that portrays the 
Revelation of John. At the left, one actually sees the apostle 
writing as the angel shows him: “And I heard a voice from 
heaven saying unto me, Write, Blessed are the dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors; and their works do follow them (Rev. 
14:13). The souls rise; that is the symbol of blessing here. The 
souls of the seven dead men, who look as if asleep and who are 
young and of fresh countenance, are carried by the angels. They 
are the children of salvation, folding their hands reverently, four 
and three, holy numbers, seven altogether in perfect order. A 
profound peace pervades this scene from that impetuous book 
which so majestically concludes the Bible. From a world of 
flowers and garlands where they are sleeping, they rise, and the 
stars are above their heads. 

[48] Finally, there is another vision that speaks of the new 
earth. “The wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, and the leopard 
shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion and 
the fading together; and a little child shall lead them. . . . They 
shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain: for the earth 
shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover 
the sea.” (Isa. 11:6, 9.) In that famous theme the painter has 
found his inspiration. Yet his execution is passionately literal 
as is typical of the primitive painter. (The term “primitive” is 
used in the sense of the primitivism of Henri Rousseau.) Edward 
Hicks, who painted other works on the same theme, lived long 
before Rousseau and was a simple Quaker of deep faith and 
childlike attentiveness. Especially in its early period, America 
produced many of this kind of primitivist, and Hicks was one 
of the best. It was in 1830 that he occupied himself with this 
work The Peaceable Kingdom. Frenetically literal as he was in 
his painting, he copied this passage faithfully text by text: the 
wolf and the lamb in the center; at the right, before them, the 
leopard with the kid; in the background, at the right, the calf, 
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the young lion, and the fading together, led by the little boy. 
In the foreground, at the right, are the cow and the bear from 
the following text; at the far left of the group the lion, big and 
conspicuous, dominating the scene, lies with the ox, both of 
which shall eat straw. Immediately next to their feet stands the 
little boy, mentioned before with the cow and the bear; in the 
front are the suckling child and the weaned child who play above 
the hole of an asp. This rendering is indeed meticulous and faith¬ 
ful to the Biblical text, yet it has tenderness and a surprising 
intimacy. Furthermore, it shows a peculiar line of thought. For 
among the group of people in the distance at the left one sees 
no less a personage—yet in this context a man like any other 
man—than William Penn with his Quakers, negotiating with 
the Indians. That pledge “never broken" was actually the basis, 
as Hicks put it, for the religious and civil freedom in the United 
States (as he wrote under another painting of the same subject) 
as well as the basis for the coming Paradise in the new world, 
as described by Isaiah. “Life everlasting on earth." “On earth" 
is not mentioned in the twelve articles of the creed—and it seems 
strange to us that Penn would be the underlying justification for 
life everlasting on earth—but what can one expect? Neither is 
“in heaven" mentioned; the creed says, simply, “life everlasting." 
Then one can't help thinking of a white citadel, of green grass, 
of a holy mountain, of death, and of God. 
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[44] The Celestial Citadel: Fresco in the church of Vinderslev. 
Denmark. 15th century. 





[45] Paradise: Giovanni da Paolo. Siena. 15th century. 







[46] Paradise: Dierik Bouts. Flanders. 15th century. 





[47] “Blessed Are the Dead Which Die in the Lord”: Tapestry 
from a series on the Apocalypse. Angers. 15th century. 










[48] The Peaceable Kingdom: Edward Hicks. Collection of Edgar 
William and Bernice Chrysler Garbisch. National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C. 
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This choice and highly unusual little book will be 
welcomed by Christians.of all denominations. The 
work of two Dutch writers, it offers a "different” 
approach to the Apostles’ Creed. The first twelve 
chapters consist of meditations on the main arti¬ 
cles of the Creed. The remaining twelve chapters • 
give critiques of forty-eight works of art illustrat¬ 
ing events affirmed in or suggested by the Creed. 
The works of art, all reproduced, were chosen 
because they are strong, that is to say, not senti¬ 
mental or "pious,” and also because they actually 
do, in one way or another, "interpret” the state¬ 
ments of the Creed. 


